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Tn SE are days when people are 
more concerned with the future than 
with the past; but have you heard the 
Roger Bacon? 
Bacon was an English monk, born 


ut 1214, who lived before his time 


' ¢ ‘ > ! 
le snent much of his life in jail for 
stioning the accepted, and pre aching 
of the miracles | > to men if they 
would unshackle their minds and “look 


at the world around you.” 
He was branded a sorcerer because he 


predicted what we know today as auto- 


obiles, steamships, and airplanes. bBe- 
ca , in the midst of the “* Dark Ages,” 
he foresaw the coming of the electric 
lamp; the “ever-burning lamp,” Bacon 
termed it. 


Today, Bacon is called “‘The Father 
of Scientific ” His was the 
quality of mind and spirit that led 
}'ranklin, five hundred years later, to 
fly a kite in a lightning storm to bring 
down electricity. The same quality 
that a century later caused the young 

} , 


Re search. 


man Edison to achieve the first suc- 
cessful incandescent lamp. 

And today men, like Bacon and Frank- 
lin and Edison in their dissatisfaction 


with the present and zeal to harness 


1 rination and fact, are welcomed into 

great research laboratories by private 

industry and given all possible tools. 
ee 
Lp 





Franklin identified lightning as electricity 


Let’s follow the history, for just a mo- 
ment, of what happened to Edison's 
first crude but workable lamp of 1879. 

General Electric research provided 
t path for Year after 
times and bad, out of 
expenditures 


its progress, 
year, in good 
General Electric’s large 
for research, at least a million dollars 


have been 1 annually toward 


The best investment in the world is in this country’s future — Keep all the Bonds You Buy 
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Hear the Genera! Electric radio programm ‘The G-E All-girt Orchestra 





Che Beacon tha Bacon Lit 


‘art One of a two-part summary of some of 
General Electric’s contributions to lighting progress. 


realization of Bacon’s vision, the “‘ever- 
burning lamp.” The General Electric 
lamp laboratories have organized the 
brains of hundreds of engineers and 
inventors into a process of continuous 
Improvement, 

Some of you who read this are old 
enough to have seen the crude carbon 
filament of Edison’s first lamp... a 
fil 
tungsten wire, coiled and then re-coiled. 
You may remember when the gas-filled 
G-E lamp replaced the vacuum lamp, 
and brought an extra dividend in light. 
You've seen the shape change; you’ve 
seen glare decreased by eye-comforting 
first on the outside, now on the 


ament which later gave way to drawn 


+ 


frosting 


inside of the bulb. 
J 
t 


And with every forward step, the pub- 
lic has received more and better light at 
lower cost. In fact, prices of quality lamps 
made in America have been for years, and 
still are, the lowest in the world. Take 
the ordinary size G-E Mazpa lamp you 
have in your home, for example. See 
how light value has gone up as price has 
come down: 
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1944 





1910 


Light Outpue 


Date List Price (Lumens) 
1880 $1.00 155 
1914 45 550 
1929 23 678 
1943 -10 835 


General Electric policy has always 
been to supply lamps for every lighting 
need—lamps which combine high effi- 
ciency, low lamp cost, and economical 
life to give the consumer the lowest over- 
all cost of light. 

Even since 1921 the improvement in 
lighting value has been spectacular. The 
chart at the right shows how 60-watt 
lamp prices and efficiency compare 
with the trend of the cost of living. 
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This remarkable record has : 
made in competition with a number ‘ene ‘ 
other lamp manufacturers in this In the 





try—competing on the basis of qualit 
price, and service to the consumer, | 
years of peace, and more recent]; 











war, the supply of lamps for home ar Reactto 
industry, like the supply of electricit Behind 
to light them, has been adequate. f KS 
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Lamp costs have gone down and efficiencies u 
These figures have stil] further sign 
cance. As G-E lamp prices have co ites t 
down, the wages of the men and womens, x: 


j “G GO! 
G-E lamp factories have steadily risen- 
an example of a standard of living w! 
has far surpassed that of any othet Associéte 
country in the world. General Elect 5 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. A int | 
PART TWO of “The Beacon that Bao fe J “OUEL 
Lit’ — the further story of fluorescent ligh Bu ; 
ing and of the development of lamps fit HUGO ' 


wartime use—will appear in The Nati 


for July 8. 
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The Shape of Things 


AND POLITIC AL\ ATI OF rEIE 
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THE SYMBOLI 





liberation of R 








army in Italy is not 





This end has still to 





destruction of the enemy forces 






" } ’ } _ - ] { — P 

be achieved In the twenty-four-day oftens: Dich | ° 
it as 2 ee ! 

C i the fail of Kome the Germans were ! yi # 





ihey lost heavily in men and equip: t, and many 


thousands were taken prisoner. But by 


serves into Valmontone and holding that point for se\ | 






days, Field Marshal Kesselring kept open the Via ¢ L 
long enough for the bi 





















lk of his forces in the S ind 
Lira vatleys to es ape. However, he is by no means out 
ot the woods. If our advance columr s 


through Rome and seize control of the ; par ng 


the Tyrrhenian Sea, the effect will be to press the Ger- 
mans back into the mountainous interior of the peninsula 
where they will be badly hampered by 1: tuate com- 
munications. Politically the fall of the Italian capital has 
brought the fulfilment of King Victor Emmanuel’: 
ise to retire in favor of Prince Humbert, a move which 
leaves the situation unchanged. The prince is tarred h 


the same Fascist brush as his father and is. if a hing, 


more cordially disliked by Italian democrats. This 
tion’’ of the monarchy problem is a makeshift the flimst- 
ness of which will become increasing]; | rent as m 
of Italy is freed. 
) v1 


CATHOLICS ALL OVER THE WORLD WILL BE 


happy to sce the battle for Rome ended thout a fight 
within tl ls of the Eternal Cit 1 to | t 
the Pope has passed safely from Axis tody to terri 
tory under Allied control. Many of us, ho r | 


has had to face, nobody expect he P 1 
! I f ’ . 

belligerent ri it was, I ver, fair to { 

firmness in his condemnation of Nazi cru 


tainly pr per to expect a strict observance of n 


The Pope S$ Sf ch of June 2, on the very eve of r 





occupation of Rome, was not the specch 











In taking a stand against the need for total victory when 
& g y 


hour of Eur s liberation was about to stri he 
serving the « of Berlin. Those of us with longer 
r-time memories if this is not the same Car 
| Pacelli, the Vat red tary of State, who ort- 
1 tl pol 5s oF U Holy 5 t isn, 
( vakian, and Austrian de f I ( the 
h had the familiar ring of that religious totalitarian- 
that r I rmation because in smashing 
yritar ( I s of the Middle Ages it open { 
f tes of racy. Perhaps even now the 
[ is rec] I that Vithin the cam! of tn All 5 
is SO 1 ial an t of a negotiated | 


THE PRIMARIES SCOREBOARD IS 


CU lays and we think it worth while to re! ro~ 
for the record. S ne may even spot a tr nd 
North Carolina §S rR rt R. Reynolds retired 
Wi in Howard J. McMurray nominated for 
oenator 
Alabama Joseph Starnes (Dies Committee ) de- 
feated 
Lister Hill renominated for Senator 
J er Patrick nominated for Repre- 
ntative 
| la ( | er renominated for Set r 
[ 1 Charles LaFollette nominated for 
I ré \ 
| : Martin Dies retired 
t Vit 1 I 1 Holt def 1 for Governor 
Yhio M Lausche of Cleveland nomi- 
1 for Governor over Martin 
SW 
California | M. Costello (Dies Committee) 
ed 
H 1 Gahagan nominated for Repre- 
- - 
Or n Wayne Morse nominated for Senator 
over Senator Rufus C. Holman 
Ci ng up within the next month are the primaries 
Idaho, Maine, North Dakota, Georgia, Arizona, 
Michigan, and Missi ippt “We've got a little list’! 


A TRIO OF 


and pa- 


AND BRICKER 


directed 


SPANGLER, BUTLER, 


frightened Republicans—have urgent 


! 


thetic appe ils to the Attorney General, the Senate, and 
t tion at lar to be saved from a fate worse than 
th at the hands of the CIO Political Action Com- 
fhe writing is plainly on the wall. The curtain ts 


nding on a tragi-comedy that has already 


the stout troopers 


Holman, Costello driven 


are now 


f vesterday 1) ; S&S irnes 


istent voices of those who had 


they had 


Committee 





The NATI 





ed at 6h hac 
have declared that they are quit 


willing to appear 
iny proper committee of tigation and that 
books and records result aprx 


} 


are open. The net 


be: increased prestige for the Political Acti n 
mittee and the final alienation of an important 
of the American labor movement by the Rep 
Party. 4 


CONGRESSMEN MAY NOT READ THE |! 
they on, but their aptness in following the « 
returns i 


monstrated On a 


vore 


was dc number of im 


issues | Two months ago the House elin 


ast week. 
the school luncheon program from the agricultural 
priation bill by a vote of 136 to 52; last week it r 
the program by attaching it to a pending bill for 
and plant-disease control. Earlier in a high sh 


independence the House had denied funds to the | 
Security Agency with the intent of forcing its | 
tion; this action has now been reversed by the ad 
of special legislation giving st itutory authority t 
surprisingly, the House also voted 
Tennessee Valley Authority's 
ting Senator McKellar’s amendment which 
the TVA's receipts into 


r ren cu nendn r y 
the agency dependent on Congress. A 


agency. Less 


store the revolving 
by reje 


1 } 


have forced the Treasur 


thus made 


dangerous McKellar amendment, calling for Senat 
1 


employees whose salaries « 


, 
t by the House. 


firmation of all federa 


$4,500, was also thrown on 


THE REFUSAL of 


workers to budge when t 


13,500 BREWSTER AIRC] 


1¢ Navy shut down the big 


Island plant was an event of great portent. It dran 


a situation that is bound to loom with increasing set 


ness as cutbacks in war pro luction increase. Sever 
pe ts are worth con 
ican workers, ten 


sideration, First, the spirit of 
red in the fires of the depressi 
forged into a unity in the common war effort, will 
stand for any government fuddling in the conversi 
industry and the transfer of 
employment must have consummation in plans tl 
work. Second, it appears that the Brewster situ 
caught short the several agencies and individuals 
erally responsible for coping with it. It took the dra 
sitdown to bring to light the plans for reconverting | 


plant that War Mobilization Director Byrnes, the WP 
and the Senate Military Affairs Committee were 2; 


parently holding in reserve. Third, widespread con’ 
sion obviously involves more than renewing contra 
or making over factories while the workers wait ar 
In many cases it means breaking up work forces 
moving workers to other plants. But if workers 
accept the inconvenience of uprooting themselves 
their families and secking new homes, they must | 
sured that they are moving according to some ov 
plan and not merely being dispersed so as to lessen | 


effect of their solidarity. 


workers, All the talk of fu 
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THE WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION'S NEWLY 
nnounced program for controlling the hiring of all 
male workers of seventeen years of age and over appears 

he a thoroughly sound one so far as it goes. It is only 
reasonable that in wartime all hiring should be channeled 
through some central agency such as the United States 
nployment Service. It is probable that this step would 
ve been taken long ago if the Employment Service 


} 


been prepared to handle the responsibility. In the 


days of the defense program, however, conditions 


ome of the local employment offices bordered on the 
and it was recognized that they could not be 

ied with additional tasks. Since that time the USES 
successfully taken over responsibilitres, and it 1s now 
ticklish 


qualified for the job of supervising the 


yment problems of the ‘“‘cut-back”’ pe riod. Al- 

t| +h some critics have attacked the WMC's new order 

totalitarian,’ actually it umposes no obligation to 

work upon any man. It merely prevents men from shift- 

from essential to non-essential work—a type of con- 
trol that is clearly necessary, 
4 

THAT IT 


rather tricky parliamentary maneuvering in t 


E ARE SORRY TO SEE REQUIRED 


} 


ne 


to obtain even the four-vote margin by which 





ident’s Fair Employment Practices Commutt 
Nn appropriation of $500,00( 


1 among eighteen war agencies in a supp i 


ns bill which was taken to the floor under a 
ints of order would 
rived. The FEPC’s opponents seem to have been 


unawares and claimed that they did not know it 


us consent agreement th 


ncluded until after the unanimous consent agrce- 
1 been made. } eg a! me Se 
6G) WCC) Tac ir once the Vii OOULLL mM f ifila 


rians were beaten at their own game. The incident, 


f, may have serious consequences in the Senate. 


caction of the Republican press indicates that the 


[| t 
licans may use this as an excuse to join hands 
“white supremacy’ Democrats in another of 
ymbined operations. Defeat of the FEPC, hitherto 
1 purely presidential agency, would be a deadly blow to 


rale of the Negro population alrea ly irritated and 


irtened by discrimination in the armed forces as 
as in industry. Praise is due Majority Leader Mc- 
Cormack for joining with Marcantonio in piloting the 


5 


FEPC appropriation through the House. 
~- 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN CANADA IS 


ibed in an article by David Lewis which appears 


in this issue of The Nation. The most significant phe 


enon is that the political competition is on the left, 
cach party attempting to prove to the Canadian pcople 
it ul 


} 


represents the soundest kind of advanced soci 


and political thinking. Forcing the pace is the Coopera- 


—_— 

r 

— 
~ 


tive Commonwealth 


to a pr rani of Sox tC | j f ( 
ne‘ [ riy Were Ci l ] &t Sill 

OF thirty-four seat in the © [ \ ) 
tne Ck \ nme st C ( 

sion the C. C. F. showed its t str n 
ane i ee! | ( I N it ha i ( { { 
its hold n a purely agricultural a On Jus , ° 
Saskatchewan voters » to t pol | ; a 
if E 4 be t | t 
in power and U challengu pg ( EF.) which ts ¢ 
ceded 1 exce! chance of victor Th ) | 
have an important bearing in the federal election that 
is due to take place sometime within the next year. 
American as well as Canadian progressives are watching 
Saskatchewan with intense interest to see which way the 


’ 


political winds are blowing. 


Another Snub for France 


HEN Mr. Churchill told the House of Commons 


that he had invited General d 


to Lon ion, Dri ring some mempbpcrs Ol nis p ronment 
with him (was this a prophetic siip of the tong ) 
I I I , 
| ] 4] on . ‘ 4 
he added the move had the entir f Mr 
I 
) » ° ri 4 i 
Roosevelt. This suggested American pat e 
conversations between the British and Fr i 
4 } T 
to offer the hope of § e agreed | I } 
t! lay +] ro } 
n Cieve ni r i ( ine IU 1 1] S 
, . ) 3 } \ ' . 
qi ( y @ \ WOrda if ll VA ‘ t C 
United States would ot be repr I } 
talks; and now Gau is, I f t g 
to make the journey since he has no a t f 
ments reached with the British not y y 
1 rf t) ‘ 
the r of Mr. R elt 
1 
it i f l OF ( I r 
] P ‘ 
Ww i Cc Lil 0} * [ in br nh l 
General Eisenh r » has 
pr vers to make ar s for t 
of France. But it ts not ( f 
Eisenhower's powers are. ( f fs 


t is l i € [ n 
< he r | ( is r 
me with t | 1 au S - 
mn f 

O C ns ¢ | 1 of « [ ) 


ln r ‘ 
and p ire of outstandin The Nor 
gian, Dutch, and Bc n t 
stood, been promised control over their curret s; the 
‘ 
Frenct nak [ 
rench, very rea il nd t pr ; 
4 i 


which 1s one of the first prer 
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4 ¢ g policy. But in this insta 
f ot le negat ittitude of the Pr 


of tion with it have crea 
he pr r solution for this situation ts 

v urged for a g tim recognitt 
N 1 Liberation as the provi 
{ | | it is believed, is ] 

t solut t unilaterally if we ret 


fluid h no 

— : iS oneal of 
i OTOL y i 

> | I > 

j t I 5 iS Vv 


1 
<S f ‘ vy emet 
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t io ; bry 
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The Texas Plot 
IEHARDS of f t in both parties 
f they t R vel 
l yor yr t \ rs { ey 
t tii ] is tl f ul 
f es : h f low 
' 5 un 1 at 
It is not lto ] 
f » Car l i 
{ it 
\ f l | | 


to make a free choice of men for President and 


DD = or © ae es 2 , 4 
resident. In practice, as Mark Sullivan has poin 
4 
. AT 7 ~ - 7 La * hy t,t 1 re 
in the New York Herald Tribune, ‘“‘the electors of 
» ‘ } : - ' oo 
re supposed to vote for that candidate for Presid 


carried the state in the November clection. Th 
done so ever since our two-party political system 
with the solitary exception of one elector in one 

the year 1820.” 

Ihe Electoral College is to the Constitution wl 
ippendix is to the human body. The appendix 
function any more and normally causes no trouble 
ever, if it becomes infected and inflamed, the r 
violent illness and even death unless it is prom] 


out. The Southern bourbons, aided and abetted by 


AT +} , ‘¢ 1} , ’ ‘ 
iNorthern cousins, are deliberately attempting tO 1 


this vestigial constitutional organ—the Electora 
lege—although, as they must be fully aware, they t 
risk a dangerous sickness of the whole body politi 
The Texas gang which « iptured the Democrat 
nvention resolved to instruct their electors to 


ha ; ' ] rAmiIN lag ’ D, 
the national nominees for President and Vice-P: 


] 


s the national convention in Chicago compl 
+} + lam acwle } oe . ™ Yad 
with their demands. Their terms include a Det 
' oan < so : f | mane tl c 
} ) il) WIIl §S ali condemn 
| 
" ‘ 
Court d yn permitting N s to vote in J 
I 
maries and the \ ; Administration ,f o dit 
racial jua 5 n ad mn, ire insisting 
, 
r r tl ) ( { : t bal ] ( ions tw -thig 
: , 
» P D, ’ ' ) Dp 
[ e tor nomin Pm oe iden fa ind \ rres 
4 : , a 
Cal lid es I} se terms, ODV ISL) ife < npi t 


ceptable to the President and a majority of No 


, + or ¢ | nig Y) hea } \+ 
Democrats. They could only be met at the cost of 


ting the party in two. 
No doubt the large minority of Texas Democra 


broke away from the regular convention will try to 


' 1 1 A . ry + 1] 

the anti-Roosevelt electors off the state ballot. But 
action, we understand, will encounter almost insurn 
able legal barriers. The next step would be to att 


ged t 


to put on the ballot a slate of electors pled 


y 
. - ’ 
party's nominees. If successful, this would lead to a s 


} 

i 
' 

1! 

i 


in the Democratic vote and might enable the Repub! 


to capture the state. Even so, an election with 
Democratic tickets would be better than one in 
Texans could merely have a choice between voting R 
lican or voting for ‘Democratic’ electors commit 


the defeat of Roosevelt—a choice which would 


effective disfranchisement of the probable majori 
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O. P. would be will 


¢ they could be given to some ‘‘safe’’ Democrat such as 
2 c > +} ] ] 
Conator Byrd. In the second case the election would be 


} ' 2 at ri — —_ | 
into the House of Representat ives, where each 
legation would have one vote. We should then 
erhaps at a most critical stage in the war, a pro- 

A 


period of confusion, violent controvers) 
4 


political bargaining. That is a terrifying prospect 
patriot, but as a Texas ‘‘neutral” is report 1 by 
rvon’s, the financial weekly, as saying: “Theres one 
behind the whole maneuver—to get Roosevelt, 


ruess 1S that those boys will stop at not! 


Have We Lost the Peace? 


YECRETARY HULL'S ann« 


a y represci tatives from Gre 


' ' + +h , —_ 
yuncement that Ne WaS aSK 


1) 19 ot 1 
INUSSIA, abi 


it Br tain, 


] ¢ ) 1 +! 

1 to confer with us on plans for post-war world 
ion is being widely hailed as an important step 

Ll A Ae DX 41d ss WiUiLiy Lichhia A < ai ane ‘ | 

; 7 \ 
1 carrying out the commit ments of the Moscow 
n. Th f 7 of the announcement and Mr 
1 ? + } tr 
t's guarded comments on | gest that the 
1 1 ’ } P ‘¢ } 
e already reached an advanced s if, indeed, 
| | 
t has not already een achieved on € . 
| ’ 7 

yposition is borne out I ie close parallel be- 

the statements regarding the future Ofganization 
a a , arr. 

vorld that have been made recc in Washin 1 

London. Purposely vague though these statements 
A 4 < 

! ¢ f nr = r . ’ rove 

een, they are specific enough to arouse rave 

‘ } ] +}, ' } } 
vension regarding the trend of thinking th 

é 
¢ 


Churchill’s recent speech, which in general was so 


ng in character, made it clear that Britain is think- 


in terms of a world organization that would be 


seriod at least, by Britain, 


pn tH] 
OSSIDLY ¢ 
| A 


nae d, for a consid 
the United Sta 


partner. Eden confirmed this general impression 


and 


r , } 
1 few days later in a speech which was slightly more de- 


1 than Churchill's. America’s attitude on the vital 
tion of the relationship between the small and the 


reat powers is not quite so clear. But Mr. Roosevelt may 
had this issue in mind when he referred to the 
Leagu 


ng in some ways amore cynical attitude than in 1918 


sed organization as a 1944 model of the re- 


Some ordinarily well-informed Washington correspond- 


insist that the ‘American plan” which Mr. Hull 
orked out in consultation with a bi-partisan group 
of Senators closely parallels the British pro} ils in 
y, and power, in the 
is of the Big Three. The Secretary's attempt to re- 


re the small nations was so effusive that it is doul 


ng the greatest responsibility, 


ether it carried much weight. 
The problem of apportioning power and responsibility 


among the smaller and larger nations in a post-war inter- 
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thr or four states that ca t en 
or tiv pres l War i! > I f rst 
mont} § follow g tne e! ot i \ im re 
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a sound pattern for a stab world order. It bears a 
striking similarity in principle to the ‘new order hich 
the Axis has been striving to i se in Europe and 
Asia. This similarity has, of cour not Lou 
noticed among the exiled governments Lhe pre t of 
the Netherlands Foreign Minister, Eelco van Klett 


, : 
undoubtedly ref] | ‘ 
, ] > ; 4 > 
tries. It s 5 peculiarly untort that t British 
, 
and At rican nts i 1 i Lo i ’ { 
the ev tou 1 when ever ior ix e t 
€ ist the active assis ice rr t f ‘ of bLurope 
; ’ 
secretary Hull | in d that ea il | 
[ ide t Otit it th S i hf i i y 4 I { a 
certain fevuar 1con ! t CW 
intern lal O1 zation. But the I tor ill t al 
] } 
cording to pti ut signs, they will be t Li or 
. ! ] ] . 
I rtners with very little to say about th HDeratiion of the 
i 
fri iS [ ne 5 
T | +] | 
iINOr 18 this the only cau for appr » ian the 
1 | 1 
previe of the peace plans that has D 1 | te us 
I I I i 
We are told that the idea of a world police force, « ble 
I 
of enforcing the peace, has been dropped non 
] 1] | 
of the powers are willing to place any part of their at 1 
services under international control. Instead, some pr 
ViSi vill presumably be , . P 
iSion Wil presumably be Mage Wicrepy j j I 
) 
national agency may f quest the assistan f the var } 
national arn in preventing f f yet Th 
i 
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tion of n internati for t 
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be comp ! of various national units ser ) 
internat | authorit but should | 1 ter | 
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supranational power can be created, capable of « 
future national adventurers, we shal! have lost t! 
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Washington, June 1 
HIS letter, addressed specifically to fellow-news- 
papermen and to editors the country over, is an 
| for help. The establishment of temporary 
rnment camps for refugees in the United States, 
named “free ports’ by Samuel Grafton of the 

r of bogging down, Eve 


nilar proposal here has bogged down until it was too 


t ve any lives. I have been over a mass of material, 
of it confidential, dealing with the plight of the 
ippearing Jews of Eur pe and with the fate of 
yns for aiding them, and it is a dreadful story 

\ } pet can write about this in their 
papers will help. It will help to save lives, the lives 
| I wish I re clo t, I wish 
ld put d non paper the pictut that ¢ es to me 
he restt ! diplomatic language of the docu 
As I wt the morning papers cart d tch 
Lisbon tf f that th deadline the idiom 
r i | ral has } { for the Jews of 
ry. It 3 roaching for the Jews of Bulgaria, 

f l terd t up a pt ppet regu 
1 not dw 1 the authenticated horrors of 
iif f t camps and ith chambers for Jews. 
t is not tr i kind of insane horror. It ts our 
in this which ts trag Che essence of tragedy is not 
ng of evil evil but the doing of evil by 
|! men, out of weakness, indecision, sloth, inability 
t in accordance with what they know to be right. 
tragic clement in the fate of the J Ws Europe 


the failure of their friends in the West to shake 


e from customary ways and bureaucratic habit, to 
inexpediency and defy prejudice, to be whole- 
ted, to care as de | ly and fight as hard for the big 


and for humanity, as the fanati 


4 es for his master race or the fanati Jap for his 


cror, A reporter in Washington cannot help secing 





STONE 


this weakness all about him. We are half-hearted 
what little we could do to he Ip the Jews of Eur 
we are half-hearted about our economic warfare, 
blacklisting those who help our enemies, about 


} sane 
i 


ry } ¢ ‘ +} > s | 4 | Lapa ¢ yf 
everything in the war except the actual fighting 


There is much we could have done to save the 
of Europe before the war, There is much we could 
done since the war began. There are still things we 
do today which would give new lives to a few and 
to many. The hope that all is not black in the \ 
for his children can be strong sustenance for a man 
ing in a camp or entering a gas chamber. But to 
that your friends and allies are wishy-washy folk 
mean what they say but haven't got the gumption to 
) to it must brew a poisonous despair, When Mr. R 
velt established the W ar Refugee Board in Januar 
of this government to tal 
with the su 


said it was “the polic 
measures within its power... consistent 


ful prosecution of the war. to rescue the victi 


enemy oppression.” 

The facts are simple. Thanks to the International 
Cross and those good folk the Quakers, thanks to « 
ageous non-Jewish friends in the occupied count 
themselves and to intrepid Jews who run a kind of 
derground railway under Nazi noses, something cat 
be done to alleviate the suffering of the Jews in Eur 
and some Jews can still be got out. Even under the \ 
Paper there are still 22,000 immigration visas avail 
for entry into Palestine. ° he main prol blem is to get ] 
over the Turkish one Se without a passport for tra 


to Palestine. ‘Free ports” in Turkey are needed. but 


’ 


Turks, irritated by other pressures from England and 1 
| 
lI 


United States, are unwilling to do for Jewish ref 
what we ours ie are still unwilling to do, that 
them a temporary haven. Only an executive order by 
President establishing “free ports’ in this country 
prove to the Turks that we are dealing with ther 
good faith; under present circumstances they cannot 
feel contemptuous of our pleas. And the longer we 
he fewer Jews there will be left to rescue, the slim: 
the chances to get them out. Between 4,000,000 
5,000,000 European Jews have been killed since Au 
1942, when the Nazi extermination campaign ‘ea 
There are people here who say the President cat 
risk a move of this kind before election. I believe 
an insult to the American people. do not believe 
but a few unworthy bigots would object to giving a ! 


thousand relug 





The NAIL! 


or the Jews—Life or Death? 
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t's courage and good faith 


r all, is what Franco did months ago, yes, Fr. 


} ] f ‘ p - ‘ 
o established “free ports,” internment « 
le Oo ' ficeresc h fed hy} } ' 
ins avo for rerugees Who |! 1 across fhilS Dé 
refugees, let us remember, from his own ally and pats 


Hitler. Knowing the Fihrer’s mania 
kindness on Franco's part took considerably n 
than Mr. R 


ils, perhaps, from the Chicago Tribune. | 


sevelt needs to fac a few sneefi y 


ps” because I do not know that even Col 1M 
Cot k would in fact be hostile 


Official Washington's cay 


} 


city for finding excuses for 
n is endless, and many people in the State and W 
A 
rtments who play a part in this matter can spend 


, ' 7 
ilistic thumbs ove 1 


- 
a) 
= 


" - ! - 
hs sucking their | 


iy things that might have been done were at- 


; 


f rand after the war their re patriation. The British 


¢ 


" fairly rapid in this case, but it took three or four 


tics today would be struck by one encouraging 





fact: the competition between 


n the left. All the partic 


politi al parties is 
; are vying with one another in 
nting progressive measures for the post-war 
r greater social security, the rehabuili 


men, the provision of full employment 


1 Conservatives alike are emphasizing the duty of 
ng human need ahead of private greed.” If the 


ans keep only half their promises, the lot of th 


1 | 
} 
i 


( lian people will be greatly improved whichever 


[he reason for the shift to the left even by parties of 
right is found in the temper of the Canadian people 
ind the challenge of the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation, better known as the C. C. F. Everywhere 
Canada there is a strong demand for progressive 
nment, an unwillingness to leave the country after 


+ 


war to the unregulated mercies of “free enterprise 
[his does not mean that Canadians have all become 
Socialists. It does mean, however, that they are convinced 
f the need for legislation and government regulation 
to guarantee them a minimum of security. Relatively 
ttle opposition to government controls as such is shown 
in Canada, and most of the complaints are confined to the 


The workers and farmers, and 


business community. 








ficht from oppression. It is a question of Mr. Roose- 


ted too late. A little more than a year ago Sweden 
1 to take 20,000 Jewish children from occupied 


if Britain and the United States guaranteed their 


Canada Swin os 


BY DAVID LEWIS 


months to get these as: irances from the Ar f 

i 
ernment, and by that the s to 
1 point that sec to | 1 
nother case the | f t 
l ) Jews if art f S « 


once, but it took seven we for Br st t 
clearance for the project from Lor by that time 
the time limit had been passed. The r hen tl 
can be published, will show many s 

The news that the United § s ( 1 “fr 
ports would bring hope to pe ‘ 
i pe It would encourage neutr { r 
becat sé we ( ld take out s r ft { | 
already admitted. Most important, it \ 1 prov tl 
argument of mp! id the ¢ f f t 
negotiations for “free ports” in 7 } f the 
B lk in Je VS | isk fell V-! to s { 


ifr expressions of 
s 
papers that if he hesitates for fear of an unpleasant 
1 1 } = A. oe - 4 
ical reaction he badly misconstrues the real feelings o 


American people. 


Left 


many midd lass groups, are persuaded that some meas 
ure of pl is necessary. The old rties d not dare 
ignore th stirrings among the people lest there be an 
even more vigorous swing toward the C., C, F. 

The C. C. F. was born of the Great Depression in 
1932, as was the New Deal in America. Its program, 
however, was not grafted on to an old political party, 
which contained many elements basically opposed to 
progressive political action, but was f ed by an 1 
lependent party starting from scratc] without ol 
tions to a ¢ tradictory f $s or titut As a 
result t rrowth of the C, C. F. wv t first very slow 

1 its luence relat y small. At the same time it 
built on an integrated ideol | basis which assured 


its continued growth. 

The program of the C. C. F. is democt 
with as much emphasis on the concept of a dynami 
democracy as on the objectives of socialization. Like 
similar parties in other 
wealth, the C. C 


immediate reforms as vigorously as 


parts of the British Common- 
F, rejects dogmatis: 


for its ultimate ob- 


1 and presses for 


jectives. It has thus become closely identifi 
daily struggle of the workers and farmers of Canada. 
Its continuous and vigorous political activity is largely de- 
pendent on the voluntary aid of thousands of Canadians, 


who have thus developed a big stake in the movement 
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reason of a combination of events in western Can- 


was taken 


the initiative in founding the C. C, F. 
farmer groups on the prairics. Western farmers 
part 1 fully in drawing up the party's first state- 
ment of pr : its socialist aims as well as 
its i jate 1 pr 1. The party quickly became 
( on the Pacific coast, and 
1S t t country, parts ularly 
in tral and ( i, it had a difficult struggle 
f t I 1 by the American trade- 
tradition, « ized labor ret 1 officially aloof 
But t 4 F. a ied to build painstakingly, 

ft tne i [ lup 

Just t ty 4 1 its tenth anniversary, 
tur 1 it | 1 to grow at a striking rate. In 
» years 1 1 four { y-clections and five pro- 
ial ;. This advance reached a climax last August 
t} | elections in Ontario, when the C. C. F. 
t 1 t election without a single representative in 
> Li tur 1d emerged with thirty-four members as 
inst the government party's thirty-eight. At the pres- 
t ti the C. C. F. is the official opposition in four of 
the nine pr es. The first step in the growing tie be- 
1 labor 1 the C. C. F. was taken by 
eastet trict of the United Mine Workers, which 
1 t party in 1938. The Canadian Congress of 
Labor, h includes Canadian branches of C. I. O. 
nions ; a number of aational organizations, 
has off ly called on its member unions to affiliate with 


il Action Commit- 


Many A. F. of L. unions in 


1 note such action 
parts of the country » affiliated. 
he leer 1! ha ed ha 
seven months ago a Gallup poll showe the 
4 
‘oud oe, 
F. to have the support of 29 per cent of the people 
‘t 28 per cent for each of the two old parties. 
ma <. £. 2, 


i small decline sup- 
ng rise in that of the other parties. 


is reason to believe that this is only a tempo- 
yy the outer fringe of C. C. F. adher- 


w people doubt that the party will emerge from 


t federal election the second largest, if not the 
t, party in Parliament 
“free-enterprise’’ advocates re ygnize that they can 
tthe 1 ind growing threat offered by the C. C. F. 
two ways—by a campaign d¢ signed to arouse 
fears of what would happen to them under the 
F., or by the Disraeli technique of stealing their 
| s. Since the peoj le are not lik ly 
frightened away from the C. C. F. if the only 
itive is reaction, they must be ided that the 
parties also stand for reform. Even big business 
1 forced to talk about a “reformed” capitalism 
het 1 for s on its own ¢ s 
mportant test of C. C. F. str th will be pro- 
by the pr il election in § n on 


The NATION 


June 15. There the battle is exclusively between the 
Liberal Party and the C. C. F., and it is a battle fo, 


1 


power. The C. C. F. is better organized in Saskat 


than in any other part of Canada. It has entered the 
tion campaign not simply to make a little more pr 
but to capture the government. Observers arc 

its victory is extremely likely. Obviously, i 
c. &. 2. 


inl 


does win, it will be given tremendous mo: 
the rest of the country. 
Saskatchewan will produce the first 


I. government in Canada and the first demo 


A victory in 
_ ely Be 
tion of the worth of C. C. F. policies and leader: 

P| 
But the demonstration will be incomplete because it 
be confined to a province. A provincial povernment 
I < 

constitutional limitations which deprive it of many 


economic levers, such as, for example, 


monetary 
fiscal policy. And, in addition, a C, C. F. gover 
would probably face unfriendly or indifferent acti 
the federal government, to say nothing of the vi; 
opposition of big business. 

Thus if the C. C. F. takes over the governmer 
Saskatchewan, it will have no easy task. Nevertheless, it is 
preparing for the event with confidence. It be 
strongly that democratic socialists must be ready t 
opportunity presents 


me 
sSulme 


power whenever the 


and must be bold enough to implement a progr 
policy whatever the difficulties. The C. C. F. also | 


great confidence in its Saskatchewan leader. T. C. D 
las, a young man under forty, has been a member of 
federal Parliament since 1935 and has exhibited a 1 
found understanding of social and economic for 
great deal of courage, and a keen political sense. 
Another provincial election due this year will 
on the strength of political developments in an 
direction. The Liberal Premier of Quebec, Mr. G: 
has stated with as much definiteness as can be expect 
of politicians that he intends to go to the people bet 
the end of 1944, probably in the summer or early fal! 
On this occasion the Liberal Party’s rule will be 
ously challenged not by the C. C. F. but by reactio: 
nationalist parties. The main contender against the I 
erals will be their present opposition in the Legislat 
the Union Nationale. The Union's leader is Maurice 
Duplessis, who was Premier of Quebec at the outb: 
of the war and whose government was disting: 
chiefly for its anti-labor measures and the notorious P 
lock 


liberty. Next comes the Bloc Populaire Canad: 
J I 


Act, a barefaced attempt to interfere with 


dangerously reactionary and corporatist party \ 


arose mainly in opposition to cons ription and to ¢ 
ada’s all-out participation in the war. Recently there 
been a split in the Bloc, and three well-known natio 


rcbels—Hamel, Gouin, and Chaloult—have left its ranks 


The Godbout government has three or four 


progressive measures to its credit. It has given Qu 
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qn the right to vote in provincial elections, intro- 


vas tts €xX proj riation of 


ind Power Corporation 


is relatively weak 


in strength, particularly among the 


s election. C. C. F 


that the Catl 


importance becat 


twelvemonth. Al 


Canadian politic il 


Having already won th 


1 ¢ 





iate prospects than with 


has concentrat 


yational income, adequate hous- 








attendance, and paid particular 


I 


in to the Quebec farmers. One of its most impor- 


the Montreal Light, 
giant privatc-power 
} 


iblicly owned hydro- 


The eftect of these progressive n ures, 


may be more than offset in industrial centers 


of two reactionary labor laws which seriously 


in Q iebec although 


} 


It is significant that the French 


supported the C. C. F. in very 


growth 


1olic church 


an imagined ban against the party. 
} —_ 1 17 
ucbdec contest, nowever, wiil 


strength of the nationalist groups and their fate 


provincial elections in Saskatchewan and Quebec 


se they set the stage 


federal election, which is due any time within 


il parties are gathering 


r strength for that contest in the full knowledge that 
termine the pattern of Canada’s eco- 
velopment. To meet the challenge 


the old parties, in collaboration with 


of the best-organized 
history. 


finance it have been set up 


Advertising firms and 


have been engaged to direct it. 


ypeal to 


PI 


varnine: 


known a 


1 with the 


uur homes, confiscate 


pf rt 


11C1ics, Of ib your tarm 


Ub LcaAlili, 


2ucratic strait-jacket.” 


ecognize the formula. ) 


lasses who are con- 


] ~ —P "cre 
tal economic cha: 


> masses who are more 


C. C. F. has always 


1 its at- 
14} 


le proposals. It is now elab- 


a post-war program 
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essons of the country’s war econ- 
to the achievement of 
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but Why Do Spaniards 
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N THIS po 


say. The rai 


} } 


an old cetect 


Spaniards have throats that 
shout, as if we had 
ever out of tune 


} } | ] 
three times—we had to scream so loud that 


larynxes. 


The first time was when we dis 


1 ) 
there was need 


' . ' 
] und! We ia 
apove tf nol 

, 
wno hi 1s 

‘ ; i 
cove 1} ai \ 


European shit 
There were re 


for shouting 


The second time was when t! 


knight of La 


lance and his paper heln 


lawlessiy launched 


had forgotten 


sons {or shouting 


i 
here « 

He who « 
same Spaniard 1 
Madrid’s hilltor 
comes the wolf!’ 


exactly on man’: 
is too hig! 
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HE crucial point in the steel hearings now being 
held before a special panel of the National War 
Labor Board is whether the industry has sufficient 
funds to mect the wage and other demands of the 


4 
rs of America ((¢ 


these demands would exhaust the 


I. O.). According to 


indu spok n 

financial resources of the steel companies and destroy 
their a to provide jobs and maintain a high level 
of production after the war, Even before the case came 
up, the in lustry was telling the country the same story. 


1 ' 


il to test this claim by presenting a case 


history of the largest corporation in the industry. 
Big Steel maintains that it is in a relatively precarious 
i 
, . It ’ . ¢ > © . ‘ 1 | 7 E24 Wri 
DOS! nm i 1cs 1 rising Costs an frozen price 
i i 
levels are threatening its future security. In its 1943 
report to stox lers it points out that “United States 
S no fter the payment of modest dividends 
to its co n stockholders, to ma in adequate addi- 
t { 1 l 1 for urd ror i ire A con- 
t on of s la fe of affairs may prov seri s to 
i 
{ t » s oteel and nately to the n 1, as this 
fund ; r st tl 5 n the 
f | id for | may be smal 1 and the need 
for f t lo ress this point, the cor- 
{ t - 't\ ] 1s tota ing 
leclared on the preferred and common 
1 ’ 
t f 1ed f 1 the 1943 income the rela- 
wnt 24 Te ee ae ward 
tiv \ ! im OF 35,4 7 )to be carried forward for 
‘ ' ; ) wo tr) third f the f mmf " ] 
d 1S nis V S Ol Hira © tne amouneé carriecc 
forward in 1942 and was equivalent to about one-sixth 
i 
of 1 per cent of $2,000,000,000 received from custom- 


ers in 1943. This sum would cover costs, at current 
operating rates, for less than one day.” 


United States Steel, it would appear, 
PI 


despite its record- 
var operations, is practically a pauper. Forcet- 
ting its rugged individualism, the « \rporation has widely 


advertisements. Some 


rty in large 
sections of the press have alrea ly reacted with the proper 


degree of alarm. The New York Herald Tribune, 


for example, ran an editorial which argued that Big 
St must be maintained “in a financial condition, 


which will insure its ability to do tts share in mecting 
It presented Big 


Steel's case in these words: ‘“The fact that steel prices 


have been frozen at 1939 levels while wages and many 


materials used in steel production have been steadily 
| 


ble for the fact that this $1,428,- 


rising is mainly respon 


) corporation has been unable to make adequate 
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provision for the vicissitudes of the future, com; i \ 


as these are by the prospect of transition fron rt 
pe ace.” 

That is the story. Now let us look at the corpora. ae 
tion's actual ee record during the war yea: : 
its position today. First consider the $3,400,000 add 
earned surplus in 1943, At the end of 1939 the « 
surplus (undistributed profits) was $263,000,0 
1943 this had risen to $377,000, 


increase during the war years of $114,000,000 


the end of 


than that, examination of the corporation's 1943 { NA 


cial statement shows that it put away in its fi 
kitty many times more than the amount it added t 


surplus. In that one year it set aside $25,000,000 for 


post-war reserve. This substantial reserve has been | 


up during the past three years until it now amou 


almost $74,000,000. In addition, the corporation add , 


more than $2,500,000 to its reserve fund for conti: 


cies and various other expenses, Altogether, at the 


of 1943, a general reserve, including the special 


war reserve, amounted to more than $126,500,0' 
Furthermore, the corpora ition in 1943 deducte 


than $85,000,000 for depletion and depreciation « 


} 


and about $43,650,000 for amortization of war-t 


facilities built by the corporation, a total of al: 


$129,000,000. Two points must be noted in this 


1 


First, the $43,650,000 deducted for am 


ar facilities is not altogether an operating 


nection. - 
tion of w 
A good part of this amount probably 


The corporation benefits from regulation 


represents a . 
den profit. 
which enable it to amortize war-time plants in five yc 
—or less, depending on the duration of the war—i: 
of the twenty-five-year period which is the normal ay 
age for the industry. At the end of the war it wi 
completely written off its new and most efficient plants, , 
and this will definitely be a war-time profit. Se: 

the charges for depletion and depreciation of more 
$85,000,000 in 1943 are much higher than th: 
$61,000,000 in the prosperous year of 1937. An appre: 


¢ 


ciable part of this difference is probably a concealed pr 


i TT < 





for the corporation. It is common knowledge in the ac * 
counting profession that what companies deduct fo | 
preciation frequently does not coincide with the de luc: | ee 
tions permitted by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Another item in the corporation's financial report ce Cao! 
serves comment. In 1937 United State Steel contribut . 
$7,400,000 to its pension fund and in 1939 $8, 3¢ 
But in 1940 its contribution rose to $15,600,000 and 10 
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1 
s he 


) 
ta, 


we 


the 


ver, 


r which figures are available. In 1942, for instance, 


rporation contributed $32,600,000 to the fu a 
only $8,600,000 in pensions. It would apr 

nce 1940 more than $60,000,000 has been a 
1d over and above the pensions paid out 

ile building up its financial strength in vari 

{ orporation was still able to pay out more ti 
000 in dividends during 1943—$25,000,000 
red stockholders and $35,000,000 to its co 

stockholders. This dividend level has been ma 
nce 1940. The common stockholders in parti 
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ve | tting around $35,000,000 annually 
eover, tT corporation § verag net pr 
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{4.732,000. For the four war rs, 1 3 
net pt fter payment of heavily incre 
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resources Ol! United States Steel We i ve 
uied how it 1S possible for the corpor » 
1 lat in 1945 1 Was ai tO Set aside [ 
] a tor ¢ ] uh 
bidti alliO it for future nec >, Wile 
d las i urces. Further examination 
f ] iif cla f ri reveaiSs that Ww I] 
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in a direction that minimizes Unit St 
, 
ual resources. As an example, the corporat 
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ts it and equipment on its sas of Dex 
l. 1943. at $1.011,000,000. On December 2 
¢ =" ) tq 5 
( T yriues we»re carricd t $1.12 
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T | 4 4 
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its | yn on D nber 31,1943, 
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O better than at the end of 1939. There 
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eral, for all American industry. With the cush 
potenti 
excuse that the post-war picture is too uncertain 


ul post-war tax refunds, industry cannot 
to plan effectively now for full employment. Rando! 
Paul, former counsel of the Treasury, recently 


scored this point in these words: “Whether we Li! 


‘ 
I 
not, government, and by government I mean the pe 
has become a partner in industry's reconversion cos 
losses under the carry-back adjustments. In dollas 
cents terms, we might say that government will 
senior partner for war-time excess-profits taxpayers 
responsibility for 81 per cent of their losses... . 
ernment has always been interested in industry's pr 
but now it is deeply concerned also with industry's lo 
With 


maintain a high level of production and empl 
| 


government sharing those losses, industry 


with a smaller stake.” 


Tedicine and Politics 


BY J. MITCHELL MORSE 


( e vf corporation with that of 

r Ol war is over. The United 

{ , { e a sl or th ramily 

1 expr re of a typical steel worker in the 

1 Se yer-N r, 1943 The study found 

1 with e wages the aver steel worker 

y into debt at the rate of 79 cents a week. He 

t have very much in the way of resources to meet 

| ed period of post-war unemployment. And he 

guaranty of possible post-war rf funds and 

savings equal to his pre-war earnings in the event he 

his job. That puts it squarely up to Big Steel to 

me the responsibility of providing post-war jobs for 

orkers. It has the resources to do it, and with its 

post-war tax refunds it can carry out a bold 

m without any large risks to itself. 

What we have said of Big Steel holds true, in gen- 
\ \é it f 5 It tl e tore 
gi of this 4 nan turning the political 
v 1 | vrong Ww und inst the 
r fa y | } istead of with it 
In this co , a son or t ] i 5 feel- 

ing i | it $s ec, i of his pou iry S 

—‘Tristram Shandy.” 

HE inability of the medical profession to provide 


adequate treatment for the populatt yn as a whole 
was described in last week's issue of Te Nation. 
nerete measure to improve the situation is now 
re Congress. It has split the profession wide open. 


‘ 
ne War 


ner-Murray-Dingell bill would enlarge the 


cial Security benefits to include all types of 
it home, at the doctor's office, and in 
would provide for the services of spe ialists 


eral practitioners, and would cover X-ray 

if ry f 3 It VM uld ipply not only to S cial 

f trants but to their dependents. In addition, 

raduate medical education and research would be 

! i to physicians and to hospi- 
is, and research institut 5 

| h the Amer 1M 1A iation is fighting 

bill. t Committee of Physicians for the Improve- 

t of Medical Care and the Physicians’ Forum are 

ti for it; and the Association of Internes and 

St ts, by pr ting cti liscussion of 

s, has beer infl nits favor 
( of ] for the Improvement of 


of Boston. Its professional caliber is indicated by 
fact that eighteen of its tw enty-seven members are 
in ‘““Who’s Who in America” and the other nine ar 
prominent in medicine for their scientific or admin 
tive work. Its breadth of vision is expressed in its s 
ment of principles: 

It is recognized that the medical profession is o 


one of several groups to which “medical care” i 


vital concern. Close cooperation between physic 


; 


economists, and sociologists is essential. . .. It seem 
us prol able that certain alterations in our present 


tem of preventing illness and 


providing medical « 
may be necessary. 

This committee favors the general purposes of 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, but believes it must 
strengthened in a number of its provisions if it is t 
effective. It has offered to work with the bill’s spor 
to improve it, and they have welcomed the offer. 

The Physicians’ Forum, headed by Dr. Ernst P. I 
of New York, supports the bill with similar reservat 
It started out as a small band of liberals in the N 
York County Medical Society and now has member: 
sixteen states. Its position is stated in its November, 1 
bulletin: 

There is a large hiatus between the high scienti! 
levels to which medical knowledge has attained and the 
availability of this knowledge to the vast majority of 

Americans. . . . The serious social and economic con 
quences of illness make the problem of medical 
the concern of the entire « ommunity as well as of | hy 
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piace copies on their waiting-room tables, mail t to 
friends, inclose them with their monthly nd 1 
m around at meetings of the “Chan of Ci nerce 
] . 5, Lior (ana?) othe ) { 
Copies were mailed from headquarters ed m 
ters, college professors, lawyers, and o r pt si il 
groups. The misleading nature of the pamp! 
obvious when their language is compared with t rf 
the bill itself. “Abolishing Private M« Practice’’ 
contains this statement, for exam] 
For the doctor state 1 ! I siavery 
the n¢ ssity of caterin to ind ! or 
t! pi inct caj un ratner n to t or the 
human beings who are his 
Under the terms of the bill the med portion of the 
Social Security Act would be admin red the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health Service (S« 
tion 903-a): his expenditures wo byject to the 
approval of the Social Security Board | ()3-c): 
he would be advised by a council « t¢ members 
selected from a panel of names submitt the medical 
profession (Section 904-a); local adr tt would 
be in the hands of the doctors thet (Section 905 
paragraphs 1 and 7). As neither the Surgeon Gi il 
nor the Social Security Board is subject to ¢} fluence 
of the ward committeeman or the precinct tain. it 1s 
not clear how the doctor would be t to it. The 
pamphlet does not explain 
Or consider this lugubrious chant from “$3,048 
000,000 of Political Medicine’: 
What does pol tical med ner n £, } , a? 
It means that they must depend 
Is paid by the government v ng 
eieht hours per d The emer \ } wait 
until the doctor is on the job; 
I te of +} r che one ¢ t has 


to hi t] ( | to 
i 
, 
Is i ( 
follow methods and prescribe 1 
I 


| o ‘ ‘ 
Since his job ts political, is more interes 
! , 


ing his political boss than in curing his 





| | | 
urs pet 3; the bill does not pre- 
] > 
S I rs « 41S [for paym en ) tne ° 
} 
e doctor would be paid “‘(a) on the basis of fees 
[ , 
I | hials ] ! 
I . S$ re red fo individuals enti » Denents, 
B tO fee schedule approved by the surgeon 
Rh 4 
. } 

( eri ) ‘or (D) ona per capita Dasis, 

: 
{ rt g to the number OF individ- 

, 
( tied to Xx s ho a on a practitioner s List; 
] 
] 1 
)onas ry basis, whole time or part tim or 
A 

(ad) on a combination or modification of these bases, as 
th rgcon General may approve, according in edcn 

S the majority of the generals medical practitioner 

l 
j. ; aol 
bata yr such services shall elect, subject to such 
r ° ’ ! »] al y be 1! r j 
iry f 5 reguiations as may e requife 
~ 
in , | 
(S yn 5, I igraph my italics. ) 
‘ 


The bill does not change in any way the traditional 
r-patient relations! ip It states clearly (Section 905 ) 


that the individual physician ts free to furnish services 


r tl t or not (paragraph 1); that the patient may 
sclect any physician he pleases, subject, as now, to the 
t of the physician (paragraph 2); and that “in any 


here payment for the services of a physician is on 


r capita basis, the Surgeon General shall distribute 

on a pro rata basis among the practitioners of the 
. - 4 » Re thace individiale in the re hy 
i 1 on the iist... those individuals in the area who, 
lue m , have failed to s t a general practi- 
t ror » having made a selection have been refused 
[ 2 pract r.’ (Paragraph 11.) 

reover, the patient is free to go to a physician 


:'t offer his services under the act. (He would 
and this element 
al compulsion has been used as an argument 


st the bill. The principle, however, has long been 
I 
talaler 3 +} 1c ; 
ted in « r ficlds, notably in that of education, 
| a eet ee oe 
< ia Ss PI ) PUDLIIC SCIIOOILS, even tose 


who send their children to private schools and those 
who have no children. ) 

The last two counts of the indictment are ridiculous. 
The remedies a doctor prescribes and the methods he 
uses are determined by his scientific training and pro- 


g in the bill that 


_ 


fessional standards, and there is nothin; 
Id require him to consult other standards. The 
administrative machinery is entirely non-political. 

The Committee for Constitutional Government is run- 
ning its own campaign along similar lines. To a mailing 
list of doctors it sends literature in envelopes imprinted 


with this message in red ink: 


To All Physicians: Danger Ahead Sen. Wag- 
ner’s Bill 1161! See inside important message for you. 
Here are your WEAPONS! Protect your profession 
from SERFDOM to the STATE. Help NOW to save 


enterprise for ail, 


The important message, entitled ““Bismarck’s Golden 


Chain,” stoops to the demagogic argumentum ad homt- 
< c V 





The NATION 
nem that Senator Wagner was born in Germany, but 
makes no specific charges against the bill. 

The excerpts presented here are typical of the 
ments on both sides. The difference in quality bet 

1 and those opposing it is | 

enough. It is a fair indication of which way the 
lies. The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill has nothing to 
with state medicine. It is reformist rather than rey 
tionary in principle, and some of its provisions ar 
modest to the point of inadequacy. If it fails of pass 
the necessary first step toward a more rational n 
system will remain to be taken. 


. In the Wind 
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IG BUSINESS CIRCLES are abuzz with rumors that 
the War Production Board may give permission next 


month for the resumption of civilian automobile produ 


PROFESSOR HARLEY LUTZ of Princeton, who » 
the monthly Tax Review of the Tax Foundation, sces 
pressing need to keep “this something called the natio 
income” at a high level or to achieve anything better t 


reasonably full employment.” He thinks full employ 


would cost too much money. 


HOWEVER, THE WORLD does move. The London D 
Mail reports that Lady Hoare, wife of Sir Reginald H 
former British Minister in Teheran, wrote to the an: 
meeting in London of the National Anti-Vaccination L 
of which she was an ardent supporter, that she could 
attend because she had been vaccinated. 


FORTY-FIVE COUNTRIES still belong to the Leag 
Nations. 


THE BIOSOPHICAL INSTITUTE announces a lecture 
“Glamor—The True Reality.” 


MEDICAL CARE should not be thought of in econ 


terms, as if it wet* bread or coal, says Alphonse M. Sc! 
talla, dean of the St. Louis University School of Med 


" he says, “medical care is more related to a mot! 
love or a child’s affection than it is to a loaf of bread 
ton of coal.” That is the reason he gives for opposing | 


Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 


“To me, 


THURMAN BODDIE, Negro student at the New Rochelle 
N. Y., high school, has been elected president of the s 
body. The school has a vast preponderance of white stud 
This is the first time in its history that a Negro has been 
so honored. 


FESTUNG EUROPA: A new series of stamps showing t! 
heads of Hitler and Mussolini was issued in Vienna. A 
man complained to a Post Office clerk that they didn’t 
very well. “The stamps are all right,” replied the cl 


“but people will spit on the wrong side.” 


{We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wu d 
A prize of $5 will be awarded each month for the best item ] 
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4HE people of the occupied countries look to the 
Py qin y An rlo-Am rican nvasion to ring more 
x con AA 5 4 at oes 4hsciCL Ladd LIV ADIUI 4 B72 Add gS eee re 
: - 
yy Le . -_ T' . nne "TL ery ] uWé 
4 than liberation from Nazi tyranny. They bclicve 


7 ? Ce } os 1 hic 
it will introduce social and political changes which 


make life much better than it was before the Germans 
e to plague them. The underground in the occupied 


itries has been nourishing new ideas—as well as plans 


- = tr blowing up railroad trains and munitions factories. 
YL A 
rs that 1 nowhere have these ideas about the post-war period 


n next formulated more clearly than in the Netherlands. 
pied Holland has a leftist tinge, if we 
fairly judge by the available secret papers, of which 


[hought in occu 


Parool, Vrij Nederland, Trouw, and Je Maintien- 
ire the chief, Altogether these sheets put out about 
rt 0 copies a week. Not all of them have the same 
al orientation, but they show remarkable una- 
in discussing the larger issues. A great many of 
, » papers reach London and exert an influence on the 
1 1 government in exile. 
” [hey voice the general demand for a better division 


s among all Dutchmen, young as well as ol 1, 


t Parool, the Socialist paper, calls for an “‘end to the 
rous system which forces old people to toil until 


ure sixty-five or seventy, while youngsters get no 
e to work. There should be a guaranty of reason- 
comfort for everyone over sixty years of age, with- 
‘urther labor.” And they ask an end to the Dutch 
m of a long betrothal and late marriage, which 
een the consequence of the young Dutchman's slow 
S ‘ress toward economic independence. 
he friends of social justice at home seek its spread 
colonies. Vrij Nederland, which expresses the 
il attitude of some Catholic and Calvinist circles, 
ls that every economic and social reform won in 
Netherlands be passed on to the East and West 
2s. “Not our own needs and dividends are to come 


’ 





t,” says Vrij Nederland, ‘‘but the needs and rights 

the Indonesians.’ This is revolutionary in a nation 

5 ich has granted some political but few economic 
intages to its colonial subjects. 

In many European countries before the war the effi- 
na. A icy Of representative government was hampered by 
t st > large number of political parties. Holland had nearly 
| nty active parties. Now Je Maintiendrat, a royalist 


per, proposes a two-party system, and other papers 





a 
~ 
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ivocate limiting the number of parties. Of Je . 





4rais two parties, “the Progressives would include all 
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swishing a whitewash brush over the bloodstains. 7 
’ . f . { _ , ee 
The Same Man legend beneath the drawing says: “Damned spot. Out 


Even in 1936 Mr. Churchill was displaying a I say. What? Will these hands ne’er be clean?” 
Churchill { 


















gage on the platform of a railroad past which tr 





were spec lin ry tO victory LP veCaevick Kul in PM. 












Harold J. Laskt, The Effect on the Neutrals 


An immediate response to the Prime Minist 
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which have been in the blacklist limelight for the 








fortnight. After pointing out t 





) e ~ . country whose forces have actually fought against 
> > - a7? . — . . 
L¢ WI L108 lO J LUT 21 United Nations, a report in the Dagens Nyheter, lea 

ing Swedish daily, commented that ‘from now on sn 


What They Said in London democratic neutrals ought to be able to take threats ab: 
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I ] [ a. w y, CUM : Continental blacklist ng and other forms of pos 
a, ' ] ¢ ea! c P ] < } er ' (Geial P = — ' , 7 ~ » LOW 
in has been unofiici sanctions not too seriously. The New York Tims 





Mosco w Disapproves 


Moscow ne 1 In it f eference spain 












1es out strongly 
to R 1's part but four columns of kindly words to “the sick devil turned monk,” as 
Russia's enet It : picion on all Ol the more by lzvestia, continues to help Hitler’s cause both 
liberal pas Sint peech nomically and ideologically. . . . General Franco, Rea 





Mr. Churchill adm i he thought fascism the cause Star says, did not forgo an attack on the Western pov 












f T¢ | r + em . The ri ly 1 } } } 1 1 } . 
or ¢t \ il i vhy not in Spain? The British because he lacked the will to do so but because he 
f 4 t f t the < { mse a QO\ rnin f " lle, . P tha robe lade ; ecw — "” 
ks v 4 oa ‘ > tO Aili} Ca vert ihe was fully aware of the hostility of his people and 
on 9S 4 a 10Ss to derstand why they disintegration of his army.—Ie New York Times 





The Phalanx Rejoices 
Franco's govert .- Madrid, Spain, May 25 (U.P.)—Prime Mini 
The New 5 man remarked that Mr. Churchill's Churchill's speech in which he praised the Spat 










\ of S f m “pt ely repudiates” the view 





of United S Secretary of State Cordell Hull that 











fascism and free government “cannot exist together in 











he Labor Party, said 
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that the most rem e thing in the speech was the 
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Chronicle's cartoonist. V1 hows a fat nightgowned 






and haloed Fran with big blotches of blood on his 










hands and night dre and Churchill in shirt sleeves 
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Behind the knemy Line 
BY ARGUS 


tt World War, as we know, t 


ts within Germ 


rration 


tinued to fight with 


1ation has become n 
on guard agai 
, 
r, the Newe Ziricher Zeitung, printed on May 23 
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tr, balanced account of conditions “behind the 


t optimism, may think. ° leading Swiss news- 
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1y line” by a Swiss just returned from Germany. The 
ee? ‘fe, ; 
s add up to an impressive picture of decline. 
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on international affairs to those of the McCormick-P 
} Ww! 1 he t ; to approve 
The « hat r or this ve e wil h supplies it { 
PI 
ren re p : ld Ls 
l rest da I 1 oO but one could WwW 1 
+ } loves ‘ 
hor had attempted a more extended analysis of tl 
of the ‘‘d s corollar the m« 
‘ } J 
of the pre Vi rd | ovid me useful notes o1 
paper mort ind points out that the survivors, « 
aa ee 7 ition. tend to decline bot} ratitsr 
£rowd) 1n Cl ulation, tend to aeciine potn in cralis 
;, ¥ : 
and 11 One reason he adduces is the extent to 
new i} r oO C i! has become a highly « wpitalize | 
i if é I 
+ ’ ' fe +] ly ] ' - } 
ness 0 which only the wealthy can hope to force thei: 
[he tendency of proprietors, he says, ‘‘is naturally to t 
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they beiong, and to arift ste Wiy away from the pla 
and spe f r¢ { worl “s 
Strange r 1, however, Mr. Villard does no 
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« uf I c on in ti newspaper Dusiness 
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protecting \ lt nterests. In discu 
I 
t + 4 ) ‘ yt 
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} } 1 1 
that newspapers, denied A. P. service, « still rely « 
D } ah K } + 2 
[ I and the I Nv. Oo. Di I res ¢t I t that th C 
do not and cannot provide competitive coverage in “'t 
f t nr ¢ ¢ h hat } 
Or spontancous origin. | ye than tnaf, he o 
+ } f + lu } 
Tac that li ( 5 today a new daily, Dal 1] 
> bee | Ss ; ' 
A. P. by the rules which the Department of J 
ed } } 1 ' r r , ¢ 
jen COl mn ( ) Vn S Sci Ow l 
cor $ with other agencies held by « 
| ir he } . ' ‘ ¢ 
hina . Charges that t ¢ n 5 i 16 
< i 
} ] ’ } r ) » 1 
the exclusion from the A. P. of a New Deal 
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it be any less us to e that Mr. \ 
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of rm tf ind one wi 3s 
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fusal to criticize each other. There was a time when « 


pounced fret on each other’s errors and delig! 
yntro ch « s views. But now such pol 
regarded a id for | , and there seems to be a 

mens agreemcnt that dog shall not eat dog I sho ld 


see Mr. Villard S| eak out strongly on this point. If t 


policed itself by mutual criticism, the dangers to it 


dom which he stresses would be greatly lessened 
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The kid'il be right there when his 
C. O. finally gives the signal... 

There'll be no time to think of 
better things to do with his life. THE 
KID’S IN IT FOR KEEPS—giving all 
he’s got, now! 

We’ve got to do the same. This is 
the time for us to throw in everything 
we’ve got. 


This is the time to dig out that 
extra hundred bucks and spend it 
for Invasion Bonds. 

Or make it $200. Or $1000. Or 
$1,000,000 if you can. There’s no 
ceiling on this one! 

The 5th War Loan is the biggest, 
the most vitally important financial 
effort of this whole War! 





5” WAR LOAN 





Back the Mack /- BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 


This space contributed to the 5th War Loan Drive by 


THF PUBLISHER OF THE NATION 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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TWO TIMELY BOOKS YOU 


CANNOT 
H. G. WELLS’ LATEST BOOK 


AFFORD TO MISS 


“CRUX ANSATA—AN INDICTMENT OF 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH” 


First e Published In America: 


Like a Breath - Fresh Air in a Stuffy Room....f 


4 / WELLS, 


o> 


ithor is like 


au- 


torian, gives us in this latest book, 


, 


world-known 


{UX ANSATA,” his frank convictions about 


n x policies of the Roman Catholic 
mm its first tie-up with the Em- 
ror Co! tine to its present alliance with 


Nazi-Fascist-Shinto Axis. He sums up his 


“As this present world war goes on, and even if 


there is some sort of temporary half peace before 
it deepens into a tangle of minor wars, it will be- 
come plainer and plainer that it is no longer a geo- 
graphically determined warfare of governments, 
nations and people, but the world-wide struggle of 
lease elf from the strangling 
octopus of the Catholic Church, Everywhere the 
Church extends its tentacles and fights to prolong 
Man.” 


our species to ré 


the Martyrdom of 


Written in his usual dignified and scholarly 
st work of the famous British 
a breath of fresh air in a stuffy 
ym, and should be welcomed as much-needed 


e, this lat 


. ] } ; y 7 ll xr ‘ 
yn of a subject that is generally taboo 


L 


{ > puviic 1n America, 


Price____.$1.75 


Special Paper-covered Edition____. $1.25 


Al 


| 


‘new / 
a cet Oo} 


“BEHIND THE DICTATORS” 


Ll 


Ge 


A Book of Lusting Value 


A FACTUAL, FULLY DOCUMENTED ANALYSIS OF THE 
TIE-UP BETWEEN THE VATICAN AND FASCISM 


Price $1.00 
Combination Offer: H. G. Wells’ “CRUX 
ANSATA” (paper covers) and “BEHIND 


THE DICTATORS” — 
Both for___.. $2.00 


OUNDER FROM 


AC.On 


z 


A PtERBELISTING CO 
) West 44th Street, New York 10, N. ¥ 
a of H. G. Wells’ “Crua Ansata” 
I g 
} f f Crua Aneata” (paper covers) 
i . “ 


and 


and 











Sovereignty and Peace 


CONSTITUTION AND WORLD 
TION. By Edward S. 


Press. $1. 


THE 


Corwin, 


—.. S. CORWIN’S new book contains only { 
wil 


the Am 


seven pages, but this is enough to pickle 
isolationists in an equal number of 
ton professor of law starts off in the first paragraph 


A 
ducing the isolationist outcry against violation of At: 


How, 
ereignty prevent the United States from assumit 


sovereignty to an absurdity. he asks, can nat 


national obligations which other sovereign na 
j that ¢} 


to accept? That would lead to the paradox that the 
States, because it is more sovereign than other por 


less capable of acting as it chooses, and therefore is le 


ereign than the others. 


Professor Corwin examines the three possible con 


of sovereignty: (1) that it is a concept of internatior 


under which nations are bound to fulfil their ol 


toward each other; 


1 


of the individual state, which is free 


to accept or re 
ternational law on the basis of self-interest; (3) 
only real sovereignty is in the family of nations, 
bestows what is called sovereignty upon its members. 
He rejects the third concept as 
rationalization directed toward a selected ideal 
Austrians Kelsen and 
the one that was held by 
“been invoked myriads of 


Verdross). The first, he de 
» the fi 


lic. It has 


Department against other nations accused of violating 
the United 


national law, and has been accepted by 


when advanced by other countries, as in the question o! 
bility of American coastwise shipping for Panama ¢ 


tolls. 


Nevertheless, the author concludes, the ruling conce 


ly 
= | 


been the second one, that nations are fundamental! 


do as they please, violating 
choose and overriding treaties by unilateral 
dominance is due to the fact that international 


recognizes war as a legitimate instrument of national 


The unlimited right to make war destroys international! 


gations, and total war wipes out 


the very first an attempt has been made by writers to « 


this dilemma by distinguishing between just and 
wars, but there has been no agency to do the disting 


That is where the proposed world organization c 


By limiting the right to make war it would exalt the « 


h 


held by the American Founding Fathers—that natios 


If that is true, Corwin asserts, there is no impa 


sovereignty when a nation restricts its freedom o! 
by accepting n bership in a world organization. 
this coincides with, perhaps it goes beyond, the o} 


ex] ressed in ‘Road to Peace and Freedom”’ that 


! 
of national 


“there is no need to 
K! +} 


to conter revocabie authority 


choice because 


nations.” 


cability, but his treatment of po 


The NATION 


ORGAN! 
Princeton Univ: 


ways. The noted P 


(2) that it is an inherent chara 


“‘a tour de force of |] 
leal” (1 


: 
yunders of the American 


times” by ou! 


international law wien 
legislati 


law 


international Jaw 


1 


itions of international! 


sovereignty is not involved in he Am 
amend the Const 


upon a world associat 





Dr. Corwin does not specifically deal with 
wer and obligation « 








in th 
exerc 
By 


+ ! 
out of 
ence 
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stion that the power to commit involves the power 
voke a commitment, yet that the sohiee to revoke nu ght 
e way, in time, to an overruling obligation not to do so. 
either case entry into a wuld association is an act of 
gnty desig re to support the nation’s oblis 


i 


r international law. If it be contended that sovere 


seers obligat ns is not total sovereig 
“when total war is the price of total sovereignty 
ice is too high.” 
rning to constitutional 
s that no restraints are pl ed upon 
on in the foreign field by our systen 
guaranties of private ! 
nter this province of national policy, while 
macy clause of the Constitution treaties and 
Inited States are superior to the laws and constituti 
» states. 
e fact that the federal government is one of 
ywers” imposes no limitation in the foreign 
wo reasons. First, “~ author points out, treaty-makin; 
ne of the enumerated powers, and it extends indefinit 


Fort 


powers. The one-time effort 








1d the other aS 


rain treaties to the subje 


i 
ts covered by other powers 


be unqualifiedly asserted to be defunct.” Secondly, in 
ternational field, the Supreme Court has tended more 
ore to regard the national government as one pos- 
ng inherent powers which exist not by virtue of specific 
in the Constitution but because such powers belong 
American people as a sovereign politi 
1 


tional law.” This allows the federal government to 


the foreign field by legislation as sweepingly 


by treaty and makes it impossible for a minority in the 


te to block the road. The power of Congress in 
1 is being indefinitely extended, while the special power 
the Senate are steadily shrinking. Contrary to the rul 
sstic matters, the silence of the Constitution serves 
rm power in the foreign field instead of to deny it. 
The end result is to establish Congress “‘as the legis!a- 
ive organ of a nation which is sovereign at international 
,” and free to act acoordingly. Hence our national gov- 
ment may enter validly “into a general engagement with 
er governments either to exercise its constitutional powers 
e furtherance of international peace or to forgo their 
cise for the same purpose.” 
By this brilliant and penetrating analysis, amply sustained 
historical evidence, Dr. Corwin has swept all constitu- 
issues, all questions of impairment of sovereignty, 
the field of legitimate debate. That will not, of course, 
ice the hubbub raisers. IRVING BRANT 


vo Work in Greece 


LKAN JOURNAL. By Laird 
and Company. $3.50 


EFORE the Germans came Ather ‘ith th 
tific methods of mass starvation, Laird Ar wm had 


ty-one years in Greece ba ad Bulgaria 


to counteract the effects of he starvation of the Firs 


1 War. As field director of the Near East Foundation, 





PUBLIC 
SPENDING 
& POSTWAR 
ECONOMIC 
POLICY 
By SHERWOOD M. FINE 


Principal Economic Analyst 
Foreign Economic Administration 


Can private enterprise—unaided by public 
spending—provide enough jobs for all after 
the war? What is the proper function of 
government spending in peacetime? Mr. 
Fine discusses these questions comprehen- 
sively, blocking out the shape of postwar 
reconstruction, and advances an integrated 


program for real postwar prosperity. $2.50 





THE 
DANUBE BASIN 
AND THE GERMAN 
ECONOMIC SPHERE 


By ANTONIN BASCH 


Economics Dept., Columbia University 


“Probes deep into the economic problems of 
the entire Danube region . . . comtbines the 
statesman’s practical aptitude with the 
scholar’s knowledge of scientific method.” 


—N.Y. Times Book Review. 


“A distinguished Czech economist and in- 
dustrialist has written a book that is indis- 
pensable reading for those who recognize 
the nature of American responsibilities in 
the postwar world.” 


—N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. 
“Masterly."—New Republic. $3.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
MORNINGSIDE HEIGHTS ¢ NEW YORK 27 
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he was combination fund raiser, go-getter, agricultural ex- 
pert, and relief administrator. He was also something of a 
diplomat, for the success of his school, farm, and sanitary 
projects depended in large measure on the good-will of the 
governments of all three countries. In recognition of his 
considerable services to Greece, Mr. Archer was decorated 
by George II with the Order of the Phoenix. To what extent 


; Ths ] 2) ry hihi Lle 
this honor affected his political judgment I am unable to 
say. I can only point out that, despite continual references 
to his own democratic convictions, Mr. Archer in his war 


for Their Majesties George, Zog, 
and Boris, and even goes out of his way to defend the late 


Jol 


i M taxas 

Whatever else may be said about Metaxas in history,” 
, tee 1 ' 

he writes in his awkward style, “it should record correctly 


that he was sincere in these two things: making the count: 
strong to defend itself and improving relations with its 
neighbors.” This is the usual Metaxist line of argument, 
nd Mr. Archer is no more successful in producing evidence 
to support it than any other apologist for the old regime 
He makes much of “the rugged fortitude and undoubted 
patriotism of this really great military leader’’ but fails to 


offer any explanation for the appalling miscalculations of 


Ly A "4 


YN 


the general staff and the outright treason of so many of 
Metaxas’s principal aides. In justice to Mr. Archer, it must 
be said that while he minimizes he makes no effort to con- 
ceal the inconsistencies of Metaxas’s position. He repeats 
the dubious story about the letter which the dying dictator is 
said to have written to his friends warning them, after it 
was already too late, to beware the treachery of the Ger- 
mans; yet he admits that Metaxas refused to close the radio 
transmitter in the German Legation by means of which 
Greek military secrets were known in Rome and Berlin 
| re tl n to most Greek officers on the firing 


Mr. Archer is a well-meaning exponent of social uplift, 
and it is perhaps too much to ask that he combine his humani- 
tarian activities with political understanding. Nevertheless, 


[ doubt whether there are very many people in Greece today 
who would agree that Metaxas was really a friend of labor, 


or that “recriminations fagainst the King] at this moment 


are becoming "" Mr. Archer is now in Cairo, I under- 
!_ and may soon be returning to Greece in charge of 
some phase of UNRRA operations. If so, it is to be hoped 
that he will ponder the prophetic words of his colleague, 
Harold B. Allen, quote 1 in his diary: “.... we get cooper 
from all of them, presidents, kings, prime ministers 

or dictators. The only trouble is we may get effx lency now 
at the expense of internal strife later on.” That remark, it 
seems to me, is even more pertinent now than when it was 
in 1936. If Mr. Archer had seen fit to draw the 
obvious conclusions, he would have written a more illuminat- 


LEIGH WHITE 
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An up-to-date analysis of Soviet foreign policy— 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE POST-WAR WORLD 


by Dr. Corliss Lamont 


Bu | ‘ Ox A copy 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP, INC. 
232 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y¥. 











The NATION 


Fiction in Review 


EX WARNER'S “Return of the Traveller’ (Lippip. 
cott, $2) is chiefly interesting for the fresh evi e 





it brings of the difference between the way the war is | 
written about in England and over here. I have several t 






commented on the refusal of American fiction to dis 
of the political, social, or psychological realities of this \ 





Idcologically the war plays about the same role in our cur 





rent novels that a storm plays in murder mysteries 
something noisy going on outside the house to add 

indoor tensions. But this is not the case in England, » 
probably because of a different cultural tradition or 
haps only because the walls between the outdoor and i: 








worlds have been blown in, all classes of novelists at 
dare to nibble at the real issues. And now it seems that ¢ 






in the matter of titles we on this side of the Atlantic show 
our disposition to evasion: Mr. Warner's book, pub! 

in England under the blunt name “Why Was I Kil 
appears here labeled for a more delicate taste. 

Mr. Warner is best known in this country for his 
Wild Goose Chase’”” of some years ago, a Kafka-like { 
tasy. In “Return of the Traveller’ the Kafka element is 
gone, but fantasy to a certain extent persists. Mr. Warner 
new novel, that is, employs a fantasy device, the retur: 
earth of a dead soldier, as the basis of a philosophical re. 
search into the possible justifications for the present w 
Appropriately enough, the research starts among a group of 
people gathered at the tomb of an unknown soldier; Mr 
Warner's philosophical microcosm includes a priest, an 
upper-class English patriot, a self-seeking member of the | 
lish lower middle class, a socially conscious intellectual, a 


















emotional woman pacifist, and a refugee, each of whom 
argues his attitude toward the war and then, by a flashba 





reveals the source of his opinions in his personal and fa: 
history. But although each of the revelations is illuminating 
none of the group except the priest can give the soldier « 
satisfactory answer to his question, “Why was I killed?’ For 
it happens that, dying, the soldier himself had had a d 
vision—of the battlefield and of the sunny valley of life— 
and among the people the soldier is canvassing only the 
priest has also had this vision; it appears that Mr. War 
means, by this double vision, the tragic view of life 
view of life that includes a view of death. But here ‘Ret 
of the Traveller’’ becomes muddled: Mr, Warner’s myst 
syntax becomes hard to follow. I take the last chapter o! 
Mr. Warner’s novel to be a plea for a kind of polit 
theism: it seems to say that good politics must be based 
a tragic view of life and that a tragic view of life de; 
on a belief in something which can encompass both life : 















death—in other words, in God. At least, Mr. Warner's } 








TT oe 
“Te ] | ped 








makes it clear that only God is big enough to surpass all t! 
conflicting ideas which have been presented to the retu: 
soldier, that God is the only idea big enough to or 

all of mankind into brotherhood, and that only in brother: 
hood is there hope for the future of mankind. 

The religious proposition is very much in the air thes 
days, and one should perhaps have been prepared for M 
Warner's religious revolution, but the modern intel! 
comes to religious faith disconcertingly well armed with the 
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nt of the incre 1 doings of a yout g wo 
Bo t it it SE $s tO me that the Nazi ti 
gilds this | Insurgent Su by ¢ 
Yarborough (Harper and Brothers, $2.50), a f 
t without writing talent, has it in for a pu 


inderstandable enough, I f 
within convincing limits. Fanny Se 
le Must Be Bitten 
ly the 


whole race of 






Peter Dom 1nd; P 


r hand ic it rmhealthw: it fe ince | And 
nand, 1S not a bit unneaithy; it is just long. And 


to report my disappoit nt Howard H 
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: Henderson Field I t Darkn (Ran 
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s Oc Gua th Oe Theatre 
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Production / \ \ HARRY Ci 7-3121 
Staged by AS 4 ¢ oy \y DELMAR yee Te 
44th sT THEATRE 


pa" THE THEATRE Gi o with Jack 


JACOBOWSKY 2nd tie COLONEL | 


The FRANZ WERFEL ~-S. N. BEHRMAN COMEDY 
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y HERBERT & DOROTHY FIELDS © Staged by HASSARD SHORT 
SONGS BY COLE PORTER 
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enormously funny 


“A definite hit... gay, 


glib, daily 


RUTH GORDON 


IN THE NEW COMEDY HIT 


OVER TWENTY-ONE 
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20th Century-Fox Presents 


MAXWELL ANDERS 


N’S 


Now 7th Ave. at 
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RED CROSS plasma is sav- 


ing the lives of hundreds of 


wounded soldiers and sailors. But 


thousands of additional blood donors 





are needed. Give a pint of blood to 


save a life. 


IT The Eve of St. — 





NOTICE 
OF 
CHANGE 
OF ADDRESS 


FOR 
YOUR 
CONVENIENCE 


‘a n rit 

’ - . ; ers ashe 1 give 
I HE N A I ION us at least two 
weeks notice of 

20 Vesey Street a change of ad 
/ adres indicating 


old as well as 
new address. 


New York 7, N. Y. the 
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Miss Zorina’s talents 


t er suited to 
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h she has a |] 
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a 1} DCT al 
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in But s} 
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of machinery as a 
[here is not an 
creative tales in tn 
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ire limp, t be 
And it ts so lavist 
found myself t 
ee 
Marx and Veblen, 
< on of 
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a study in cons Kt 
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ET 


T/ 
Vv 


a a 


1ans, 


( Majes- 


1c Theater) is s to have cost 
$200,000, and | f seen a more 
dazzling d splay of costumes, scenery, 
f d “eff Ihe show is a 
\ e for Vera Zorina omplete with 
a ma carpet th actu moves, 
raviie! person i 


to me tar 
( i han 
“I ta nd 
casual vow 
nfs are, in this 
than ! I 
> ww r wim 
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N ne music 
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J x for 
f ror 
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y ha now- 
eral hy 


MARSHALL 


a 
Ss) 


W ASSELL, 
n, too com 
sh smoothly, 
was or 


to fall, to 
ly wounded 


harge. He re 


kept them 


all 
Aus 


rot 


to 


any desire to alter the truth except for 


what he considers to be its own ad- 
vantage. All the more touching, and 
terrifying, 1s the fact that Dr. Wassell 
himself thinks that the picture, with a 
few trifling excey is true and good. 

Well, he has a t to be generous, 
or decei which none of us can dis- 


with him, far less claim for our- 


pute 

selves. One meas of the truth and 
goodness of the fi is the difference 
etween the eldei simple face of the 
doctor and the si e yet far from sim- 
ple face of the d male beauty 
who enacts him. I like Gary Cooper; but 
God himself, assisted by all nine Muses, 


could not have made an ippropriate film 


of “Dr. Wassell’’ once that piece of 
ng was settled on. For anothe 
measure, I choose one minor detail. 


When the ship out of Java is strafed 


and a young woman is wounded, and 
her ankle is ng bandaged, the occa- 
on is used to slip in a discreet bit of 
leg art. That, I can promise you, is typI- 
cal of every shot in the movie. If you'd 
like another sam I could go on for- 
ever—lI offer t C lic idiocy of a 
t when Dr. Wassell, wheeling 


+ f 4 ] s) c un hic 
it of a shelled road, d: § Nis 


le fowl-pen which, 


lorry 





thir th every road 
in 3 1 it prec ment, he can get 
within range. Here are three brief re- 
S| e c tions: (1) If you 
st use an actor in this sort of film, 
where no actors belong, get an inex- 
perienced, unknown man who looks 
right and is right inside and who lacks 
mythologizing power, nd train him 


only so much as need be. Failing that, 


use an obscure, realistically competent, 
somewhere nearly af propriate profes- 
sional like Edward Ellis. (2) If a 
woman is wounded, her flesh may very 


possibly be exposed, but for heaven’s 
sake photograph it in such a way that 
nobody in your audience can possibly 
or vomit it Out—as crim- 
inally misplaced cheese cake. (3) Dr. 
Wassell was a country man, and a gen- 
tle on issume that his country- 

ht cause him to try his 
rernauting livestock; 


gobble it up 


I would ; 


bred reflexes mii 


+ ; ‘ ‘ 
DOCSt O avola jug 


s frightening con- 


ict of retlexes could have made a won- 
ful mo nt in the film 

This bad picture and a fine 

ne « | “Attack!—The Invasion of 

I 1)’ furnish between them an 

opportunt t an obligation—to 

} $ Ol war movies to date I hope 

I can do so soon, and do some justice 

10 to “ Attack Meanwhile I urge you 


ee both pictures if they are available; 


I 


one a$ a sum 


ptuous demonstration of 


The NA Li 


our confused sense of reality—a confy. 
sion which amounts almost to insanity 
the other as an antidote, a clean ' 
the eyesight, and a restorer of ho 
respect for what we can do when we 
honor and understand our subj 


our craft. JAMES AG! 








a 
EVERAL hundred of the Metr 
tan Museum's best paint _ 
shipped off more than two ye 
for protection at a time when air det ; 


were less adequate” have bee: 


turned to Fifth Avenue 
weck put on exhibition once more 


and were 


| hes . » 1 
about twenty of the canvases hai 
cleaned or restored ; yet most of 


m to have ac 


sec quired fresh lust 
ing their absence. The impres 
partly owed, no doubt, to the r 


rated galleries—on which the n 

staff is to be congratulated. In tw 
three cases the color scheme may 
unfortunate, but this detracts little 
from the total effect. Seeing the 
again calls forth a surp: 
amount of joyous emotion. These 
among the relatively few indis; 
achievements, the integrity of which } 


tures 


11 
never 


tory and circumstances will never 
throw, even when the canvas rots 
one can experience their actual pres 
and not merely reproductions, s« 
miracle. 

The Museum of Modern 
teenth-anniversary exhibition, “Art 
Progress’ (through October 8), 1 
another source of pleasure. All t 
gallery floors of the museum have | 
filled with displays of painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, industrial desig: 
stage design, photographs, movie stills, 
posters, and more. The material, n 
of it borrowed, some of it owned by 
the museum, has been selected wit! 
eye both to intrinsic and representative 
quality. This, in effect, is the modern 
movement as it is embodied in the 1 
visual arts and crafts. The works in the 
painting and sculpture sections—! 
ning with Renoir, Degas, and 
among the French, Eakins and Hos 
among the Americans, and Lehmbr 
and Barlach among the Germans—are 
well chosen; most of the examp.¢s 
have been borrowed and are m 
less unfamiliar to the New York pu! 
Matisse is shown at his best, and 


Art's 


Af 


; Pp 


spectator is reminded, as he needs 
that the old Frenchman is the only 
ing painter to offer Picasso any com} 
tition as a dominating force. But te 

















44th STREET BOOK 
GALLERY 


TODAY THRU JUNE 


ACHES 


30 
¢ SILK SCREEN 
oper T ’ J 
‘ Mi y 
daily except 
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; 
inday 


FAIR 


$10.$250 































































Can a Soldier Vote? 


e each 
Ower 
ot the 
' 
hi rai 
( ws 
rola 
k a 
zen, 1 
which 
lining 
5a 
or tne 
1d mul- 
ficht- 
, at 
had the 


Letters to the Editors 


friend of loe’s who worked in an ad- 
ministrative office of the post happened 


Number 560 


care He gave Joe part of them. Pvt. 
P hek took it on himself to dis- 
tribute the cards among his buddies, 
vigorously urging them to fight for true 
democracy at e by voting. He mailed 
his own request card to the Secretary of 


State of California. Weeks went by 
sign of the awaited ballot. 
card might have 
in the mail, Pvt. 
sent in a second card after the 
usual unpleasantness of persuading an 


Lhinking that the frst 


officer to sign it. Several more weeks 
slipped by. Pvt. Joe Polachek took the 
Secretary of State to task with a letter. 


That gentleman informed Joe in his 


answering letter that his office was 


merely a clearing house which sent the 


various county 
Time inevitable 
No ballot w But 


» be brushed off like 


requests to the regis- 


rars. continued its 


march. ; forthcoming 


Pvt Joe was not 


] { } rom oF F yl] 2 
a peck of dust from an othcia! s £iass- 
topped desk. The governor of the state 


next heard from dauntless Polachek in 
1 air-mail letter. By 


i iin I 
this tir e county registrar's office in 
Los Angeles had sent a non-partisan bal- 
! which om 1 Presidential, Sena- 
to Conet nal, and Assembly can- 
< il tt } ormer applica- 
t f i ng that the 
receipted previous application had been 

Mis} ce 

Avain the a pl ition had to be filled 
( ia f ‘ fr, who o - 
ously was iformed about the whole 
procedt ! 1 dk to sign it. On 
the day Pvt. Po hek was unexpectedly 
$ ed back to an assignment in his 
town of Los An s, he received 
’ y from ¢ r Warren's office 


that his 


rwarded to the 


com- 


, 
Ww Los Angeles re- 
| the s application for reg- 
n untouched with a letter stating 
it the time of his first request for 
" Lot, foe Pol ek’s re pistration af- 
ivit had not been on file, but that 
since then it 1 been filed and the 


urty bal t. When he arrived in 
Los Angeles, Pvt. Joe 


himself at the 


‘ , ! 

immediately pre- 
county registrar 
of voters’ office, where he was wryly 


and shown the small stack of 


correspondence of which he was 

and which had eventually all found 
way to the registrar's desk. The 

claimed to have just mailed t! 
ballot, and in fact it did arrive a 
days later. Certain by now that the 
wanted nothing whatever to do 
election, Pvt. Polachek marked h 
lot before a civilian notary rather 


e 


incur the displeasure of his local 
superiors. The had been cd 
Joe had cast his ballot to the be 
his ability after spending conside: 
of his free time in study of the « 
dates and their platforms. 
How many other “Joes” accomp 
the same feat remains to be seen. 
M. S 


deed 


Hollywood, Cal., May 20 


Concerning Mr. Gilbert 
Dear Sirs: On May 6 you pub! 
anony letter attacking th 
Graduate School of Journal 
Chungking 
Gilbe rt. 

In your caption you asked a q 
“Is It Journalism?” In reply I 
Reporter, wh 


1 
}, 


mous 


and the new dean, R 


the Chungking 
edited and published by the stud 
the Chinese school and is now, 
seven issues, self-supporting. This 
paper was created and made 

ly and exclusively by the e: 


entirely 
ment by us, in cooperation with 
lington K. Tong, of a school t 
journalism to Chinese college gra 

The product of this Chinese s 
is journalism. 

It is always disappointing wher 
publication prints a letter or 
without investigating the facts 
The 


letter you published also made a 


source. anonymous writer 


sonal attack upon Mr. Gilbert, al 


that he is ‘a notoriously anti- 


writer.” Mr, Gilbert has been a { 
friend of Mr. Tong's for at 
quarter of a century, and it is 
unlikely that Mr. Tong or his s 
in the Chinese government would 
mit Mr. Gilbert to return to China 
the label you put upon him were t 
oth this school and the leading 
zens and officials of China have 
plete confidence in the integrity of M 
Gilbert as an individual, in his 


moral and ethical standards as a jour 


nalist, and in his teaching ability. 


The NATION 




















learn 
king Reporter which Dean 
closed with me letter to 
ition that “the School of 
n of ° 
contair 
artic le a defense of tl 
n restrictions on pt ' 1 
Minister of Information and an 
for Chiang’s refusal to permit 
:n correspondents to visit 
st areas. Mr. Ackerman’s 
of anti-Chinese 
dney Gilbert is also interest- 
of the fact that Mr. Gil- 
tanding Chinese attitude is 
open book. Twenty years 
its publication Mr. Gilbert's 
Is Wrong wit 


zation. 

perience in 

ently as an editorial 
Tribune, Mr. Gil- 


L > : 
the most 


INTRIBUTORS 


VID LEWIS is national secre 


‘ ‘4 * ’ VY ‘ +1, 
yperative Commonweaith 
i 


Y FELIPE, one of Spain’s greatest 
is now an exile in Mexico. 


pOecs 


>I ’ 


NARD J. REIS is executive direc- 
the American Investors Union, 
nd author of ‘False Security The 
American Investor. 


l of the 


. BOLLES writes on international 
ts for the Washington Siar. 


IRVING BRANT, of the editorial staff 
Louis Star-Times, is the au- 
‘The Road to Peace and Free- 


sar WHITE was a European cor- 
ent for the Columbia Broad cast- 
System in 1941 and 1942, spending 
h of his time in the Balkans. He 
author of “The Long Balkan 


WwW 


UBLICATION 











AQ% off 








In place of its regular 


a ee rate 
of $5, The Nation offers 
a special 40 per cent re- 
duced rate of $3 a year 
to all men now in the 
armed forces who have 
a service address in the 
United States or United 


States possessions, 


cHreae 


RiIvVERW OOD 
SUMMER ARTS CAMP 


for girls from ten to elghteen 


HIGHLAND, NEW YORK 


ELIZABETH and DON OSCAR BECOU 
204 FIFTH AVENUE 
MUrray HII! 71 . ALoonquin 











aN 
FOREOVSandGIRLS £2 
ULSTER PARK. NY 
On the Mountain Loke 
Esopus overlooking the 
Beautiful Hudson River 
a enviroment 
JACOB I, DOROSTIKIN, Director 
45 FIFTH AVENUE 
MU 2-4217 — DI 6-3849 MA 2-5546 


SMILING HILLS CAMP 


EAST STROUDSBURG PENNSYLVANIA 
I r tve camp for bove and girls. f at ] 


All acti 





J jal ca Li 
Write 
James & Nellie Dick, Modern School, 
115 Cary St., Lakewood, N. J. Phone 1007 











RESORTS 


MAMANASCO LAKELODGE 


RIDGEFIELD, CO Tel. &20 


x 4 y e ¢ ed a 

ave for rest an e6 ax Oe ing 
re f ‘ » | 
M “ r * 4 
“ 3. Open . e 


ONLY Fi FTY MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


SHADYBROOK 


MAHOPAC, N. Y. Tel. Mahopac 963 


ea from 





June Rates, $32 weekly; $6 per day 
Write for Booklet N POPPER & SIMON 














to the Men 


in the armed forces 

















W On FRANKEL FARM 
| MT. BETHEL * PENNSYLVANIA 
The Only Modern Farm Hotel ¢ —s 
bined with a Children’s Day Camp 
Meats, Poultry, Eggs & Me elt t from our 
wen farm. All Ruoma w Private J ’ ‘lee 
fro New York Sporta. ELLA FRANKEL, 
Phone Bangor 6 2273 or N. Y. LEx B64 








lent 


week | yu 
Hamps! 


ROMAINE 
for bette 


Limited a 


FARMS 


‘ Over 
j buildings; large 
exposure; 62 acres in 
) Terms. Jerks! 
x 


Ba wn ‘Cha 4 ham, Ni W 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 67 


By JACK BARRETT 























































1 2 > 4 5 6 7 
8 
9 10 
14 12 
Zz 13 
14 15 1& 
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ACROSS 


If they ever did lie down together 
the latter was probably inside the 


former (four words, 4, 3, 3, 4) 


Elizabeth’s state, with Raleigh’s 
cloaked connivance 

Artist’s own copy 

My set’s out of order 

\ genuine quality 

All Americans, in the eyes of most 
Europeans 

Rhinestones, possibly 

Jack Tar’s workaday uniform. 
“What can - sots or slaves 
or cowards? Alas! not all the blo rd 
of all the Howards” (Pope) 

Arctic expedition’s iron ration, com- 
nlete with container 

“Untwisting all the chains that tie 
Tne ------ soul of harmony ( Mil- 
ton) 

I’m in Art, and can always give you 
a cocktail 

Redhead (anag.) 

It looks as though a good root-hold 
would be essenti to plants in these 


(two words, 7 and 7) 


DOWN 
One of the household, if upset, 
might cause the lad dismay (two 


words, 5 and 4) 


An epic journey 

and 8 They follow Shrove Tuesdays 
(two words, 8 and 10) 

Wooden skirting 

Rash ensign (anag.) 


ACROSS 1 
HOP; 
16 POMADE; 
JEHU; 24 USES; 


27 


USED; 29 
LEGREBR; 85 
MAZER; 42 


There may be a buttonhole in this 
Works hard (sounds like dirty work 
in the Bowery!) 

See 3 

He only eats one kind of marrow 

A bookmaker not necessarily con- 
nected with the Turf 

I need muse, and get Greek furies! 
Poetic name for Wales 

t’s a pleasure to this a check 

A cougar’s got father in the ex- 
tremities] 

All right on cakes, but not on air- 
plane wings 

He would have sent Oliver Twist to 
prison if Mr. Brownlow hadn’t in- 
terposed 


BOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 66 

START; 6 COLTS; 9 IVAN- 
LIVID; 12 ARSENAL; 
19 FAULTY; 22 SELECTORS; 
25 NIGH; 26 TEAR; 27 
ENTOURAGE; 33 
ASCENDS; 41 
EXAMVLE; 44 


10 BRROR; il 


POLE 80 
NUDIST; 38 
STORE; 43 


SIpiLD; 45 TOSCA, 


DOWN 


1 SWEEP; 2 ABRAM; 3 TIRADE; 


4 CATS; 5 CHAN; 6 CELLAR; 7 LEVEL; 8 
SADLY; 13 RELEGATES; 14 BITCH; 15 
APFOREUAND: 17 OVERSER; 18 ASUNDER; 
20 USURPED; 21 TRELLIS; 28 TUNE; 31 
NEARED; 32 GUSSET; 383 LIMNS; 34 
GAZED: 86 IRONS; 87 THBTA; 39 CHAR; 


40 NIVS, 
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OPEN ALL YEAR 


HATHAWAY LODGE 





RESORTS 








AN ADULT CAMP 





IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
LIMITED TO 100 


PRIVATE LAKE 
CONCERTS 
LOngacre 5 4 


ALL SPORTS °@ 
MUSIC «+ LECTURES * 
N. Y. OFFICH: $3 W. 42 St. 


The Rare Charm of an Intimate Congenial Grou, 


The Fieldstone 


On Round Island Lake 
A place of unexcelled beauty for 
rest and relaxation. One hour from 
New York. 
ALL SPORTS — Open All Year 
MONROE, N. Y. Phone 7945 


ARMONK -N.Y. 9: 
35 MILES FROM NEW YORK City 
“A Country Estate in the Scenic Hills 

of Westchester County” 

The nearest of all nearby resorts. FE 

location. Laxurtously furnished. 1! 

All sport activities Excellent e 
Phone Armonk Village 955 














Formerly the palatial 592 aere Marcy estate | 
beautiful ‘‘Hills of the Sky.”’ Large, luxurious roor 
most of which have open fireplaces and private per 
Tennis, Handball, Swimming Pool, Horseback Riding 
also Golf rearby. Marveloys food. Open all year 
Speelaily low pre-Summer rates 

For reservations or furiher information write or call 

HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls. N 
T Tan tlie 299 


Te efs 














An ADIRONDACK Adult 
Camp; Complete — Modern 
4 doubles tennis c: urts; 
> cement handball courts 
swimming, boating, 
Hote) comforts I 
formality. All rooms for 2 
TWIN PINES 


J. Saidel, Manager 


, 


onTrout lake, Pp. o., Lake George, N.Y 











This Adult Camp... 


in Gloucester {is 6 hours 1 
New York... CAMP AN? 
QUAM offers a en 
change of air, scenery, and 





people... Salt wat 
ming, sailing, fishing 
premises ... dancing, ter 
trips, and all sports. 

‘rite for booklet and rates 


Gloucester, Mass, 
ABRAM RESNICK 
Director 
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NOW 


[ITE (us oPae | 


For Early Vacationists 
on Schroon Lake In the Adirondacks ; 


Privat act Outdoor activities I f 
Heasor tes. Direct Bus Transporta ) 
D. & H. Rallroad T. H. FLA } 


eae 








Classified Advertisements 


62 cents a line (six words) 
Minimum — three lines 
$6.16 per inch 


THE NATION 


20 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-1066 



































RK CITY 
enic Hills 
ty” 
Village 953 
“IS roor 


k Ri 
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— Modern 


RESORTS 


FOREST HO 


Short Journey 
Long Memories 
All the Elements 
for complete vacation. 
ins Gee: on 
vitality, finest food and 
mmodations, All 
f the Se n 
al Mahopac 663 


LPOREST MOUS 


t Btrhopac Pewlfrrk 











HILLTOP iooce 
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On beautiful Sylvan Lake 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 
Tel.: Hopewell Junction 2761 
Kh. R. Station: Pawling, N. Y¥ 
Only 65 miles ‘ten New York City 
EVERY CONCEIVABLE SPORT 
and RECREATION 
° Night Tennis . Handball 
g ° boating ° llorseback 


Baseball ¢ Cycling, Ete. 





OUR FOOD IS TOPS 





r direction of New York Office: 
. WOLFSON & 277 BROADWAY 
ROTHAUSER COrtlandt 7-3958 





-—— FOR FUN AND SUN 


| 
| 


—-MERRIEWOODE— 


| A CAMP FOR ADULTS 


| 


| 
} 
} 


STAY AND PLAY AT 


UD SUMMER-RAY 


NORTH BRANCH SULL. CO., 
Telephone: Callicoon 95 


i1VAT LAKE SOCIAL DOINGS 
L SPORTS DANCING 
f UMS PAP : 
CULTURE EVENINGS DRAMATICS 
BROADWAY THEATRE MAHIONETTES 
ARTISTS MUSICALES 


SENSIBLE RATES 
Erie R. R. to Cailiicoon 
ivete cars from your house direct to Maud's 
Dally Mountain Transit Line Buses 
Call City information: Dickens 2-5786 





RESORTS 





RIDING IS JUST 
ONE of our MANY 
RECREATIONS! 


lenmere 


CHESTER, N.Y. Chester 200 (N.Y) RE. 


le lake. g 
cocktail lout 








owe ee Nn ee N ee 
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45 Miles from New York City 
BZindorest' 
* Parte rn | 


' 

| 

'} Telephone 4421 

A Resort for Adults Only 
Exclusive location, 150 acres of un- 

H] usual beauty. ALL SPORTS. Recorded 

jj concert music and many other activ- 

jj ities for your pleasure. Last w ord 

| in accommodations and hospitality. § 

DIXIE TERMINAL BUSES 
| STOP AT OUR ENTRANCE 


v————_——_— ee Ss 
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* STAR LAKE CAMP x 


In the Glorious Adirondacks 


Between Thousand Islands and Ausable 
Chasm. A marvelous pleasure playground, 
1,800 feet elevation and right on the lake 
with plenty of gorgeous woodlands, Kunga- 
lows and lodges with hot and cold running 
water and modern conveniences. Tennig 
Courts, Canoeing, Swimming, Handball, 
Baseball, Ping Pong, Fishing, Saddle Horses, 
Golf, Cards, Dancing, ete. Delicious whole 
Dietary Laws. Rates: $35.00 
) per person for couples. 


some meals, 
a week and $37.5 


Send for Booklet— New York Office 
320 BROADWAY Room 1301 CO 7-2667 
Sundoys, Evenings, Holidays — PR 4-1390 


RESORTS 














Diversified program for a 
splendid vacation—for a day, 
weck or season. Colf course 


on premises. 


WW Make Reservations Now! 


LENA BARISH-SAM GARLEN 
Directors 


N. Y. Office: |! W. 42nd St. 
Tel: Br. 9.1738 
Write for booklet 


























AX, REJOICE WITH SPRING AT 


ws akecrest 


1 Hiunn'’s Lake ° Stanfordyille, 
m N. Y Ideal location tn the 
SS) COUNTY Hacellent accomma u 
mpita Recordings. LAbrary. All seasonal 
a ViaN.y K. K toAnenta, N.Y. Openall year 
WRITE OR PHONE YOUR RESERVATION 
Standfordville 4108 


iG, Dir Ad 








Birdland. 


rly Lewisohn's Estate — Open All sone 
fror Y. 225 acres of f fascinating hiking yun- 

3 i ast tennis courts, handball if, swim- 
q 4 mg, games and dancing. E llent 
Modern acoom olations. Congenial sur lings 

@ Ratea Make HLarly Reservations 
RAL VALLEY, N. Y. Tel. Hightand Mills 7895 


STODDARD, WN. H. 
YOUR ENJOYMENT: Beautiful Highland Lake, 
mg, with good fishing and free use cf boat 
anoea, Interesting | g objectives thru w 
Fine tennis and handball courts, badr 
rd, ar y. ero g- por 
ancing. Intelligent, ga 1 ‘ 
$28 and $42 weckly Opening—June 2 
Olive H. G. Baron, Dir. 

















7 SOUTH WIND 


WOODBOURNE, N. Y. 


ountry estate on top of a mountain, private take, 
an facilities for sports and relixation. Capacity 100 
adults. Six olay tennis courts. 90 mi. from New York 


SPECIAL JUNE RATES 
PHONE: Woodbourne 1025 








Additional Resort 
and Classified Advertising 
on pages 691 and 692 


\KERG Peas, IN 


THE VACATION OF YOUR LIFE 
Go HKustic at Wopowng and ilove 
Hiere you will nd 


303 5 fee, Tel ‘MU 4-3800 


THE ADULT CAMP 


Lake Salmon, EAST HAMPTON, CONN. 
m"mD5 WAYS TO 
rout couse “HAVE FUN” 


and treat a to an exiillarating holiday 
Your piak of cutdoor sports among ot “4 





TENNIS AT ITS BES T - larve filtered 
and private lake. Indoor recorded mua 
treasures, open-hearth fires, varie! pest! 
Wonderful accommodations, delicious 
NEW THIS YEAR —spactous 
dens rated tin room. Tops in 
. og BURP RISES 
1 LY 4th WEEK-END. ALL AT ATTRAC- 
V bin RATES Urge early reservations, 
1 up for a pick-me-up 


wonDEeUE. WL Tel WOORBOURRE 1150 \\{ ZY 


T 
STERS ~~ 
DELGETFOL cay THE Moo MP 
INVITATION TO RELAX 


Enjoy the serenity of Plum Point. Gorgeous countrys 
side, rocring fireplace, 
delicious food—and fun. 
Only 64 miles from New York. 
MAKE RESERVATIUNS 
EARLY 


‘ 











Vocation Resort” 
Tel: Newburgh 4279 


oniyn, N. ¥, CGge~ 178 


New Windsor. N.Y. 





gan & J 1 Avenues, Lr 





Yr 


ae 


= 
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At the peak of his power 
in his most spectacular novel! 


UPTON 





The Pulitzer Prize 
winner writes @ new 
novel telling of Lanny 
Budd’s adventures °° 
Roosevelt's confiden- 
tial agent in pre-wor 
Europe, and behind 
the scenes of fascism 


here at home. 


“When people ask me —s 
happened in my long lifeti yo 
don’t refer them to oar 4 oo 
files and to the authorities, >Y 


j ir’ els.” 
ton Sinclair's Nov 
- _ GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


f fiction are more fun 


i} make history half 
‘—Time. 
$3.00 





“Few works © 


to read, fewer sti 


’ 
as clear or 5 human. 


600 pages 
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The fundamental 
writings of the world’s 
great religions. 


Based on the famous Bible of 
the World, this concise and 
authoritative volume presents 
the essential tenets of the eight 
basic source religions of the 
world and makes clear their 
great similarity. It is an un- 
paralleled work of poetic and 
ethical inspiration. $2.50 


Robert O. Ballou, Editor 


“lhe Portable 


WORLD 
BIBLE 


The Future of Travel 
Beyond the Stratosphere 


The gap between physics and 
Jules Verne is bridged in this 
adventurous account of man’s 
surpassing dream—to escape 
from this earth and walk upon 
the moon. For the first time, 
a popular but thoroughly 
scientific book discusses the 
likelihood that this supreme 
ambition will some time be 
achieved. I/lustrated. $3. 














